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on Tuesday was so great and epoch-marking 

an event as its sponsors and their admirers 
believe may be questioned by cynical observers. But 
it would be only the more barren and short-sighted 
type of cynie who would raise such a question at all ; 
for it is clear that the ultimate results of the formal 
agreement which was reached at Locarno will depend 
far more upon the general confidence which it creates 
than upon the actual text in which it has been embodied ; 
and in such a case cynicism is mere sabotage. The 
facts are plain enough. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
achieved at Locarno a much greater success than he 
or anyone else expected. It appears largely to have 
been a personal success and the signal honour which 
has been conferred upon him by the King is certainly, 
in the eyes of his fellow-eountrymen of all parties, 
by no means too great a reward for his services, It 
was not merely that he won the assent of all the dele- 
gates to a certain document—for we doubt indeed 
whether from a strictly juridical point of view the 
Pact is worth the paper it is written upon—but that 
he succeeded in creating a spirit of genuine reconciliation 
such as has not before appeared in any of the inter- 
national conferences of the past seven years. The value 
of the Pact must, of course, in the long run be judged 
by its actual results, but we can at least say already 
that there seems every prospect of those results 
Proving wholly satisfactory. 


W otuse the signing of the Pact of Locarno 


. 

_ Two or three more nails have been put this week 
m the already well-clamped coffin of Italian liberty. 
The Chamber of Deputies has passed a Bill to enhance 
the status and prerogatives of the Prime Minister, 














and another to “ amend the laws of citizenship.” The 
amendment” consists in depriving of their civil 








rights Italians who have taken refuge abroad from 
Fascist tyranny as well as Italians at home who intrigue 
against the Fatherland by criticising the régime in 
foreign journals. The Minister of Justice referred 
with special satisfaction to a clause in the Bill which 
will involve loss of citizenship for anyone who commits 
acts likely to “diminish the reputation and prestige 
of Italy, such as the description of the Italian people 
as in a state of slavery or oppression.” Professor 
Salvemini, the historian, has just been officially 
dismissed from his post at Florence University, we 
learn, for “unpatriotic propaganda abroad.” He 
would doubtless lose his life as well as his professorship 
were he to put foot in Italy again. Meanwhile, the 
Matteotti affair is going according to plan. There 
were originally thirty persons accused in connection 
with the crime. All but five have now been set free, 
and these five will stand their trial not for murder, 
but for manslaughter. The Court which has been 
“* reconstructing ” the case has issued an illuminating 
report, in which a denunciation of exaggerated news- 
paper comments is combined with arguments designed 
to show that the affair was hardly more than an 
accident. The merry souls who were responsible for 
it, it is suggested, acted without the knowledge of 
anyone in authority, and only meant to put Matteotti 
under temporary restraint. But why all this labour of 
exculpation ? Why do they not tell us that the man 
was killed by the Aventine Opposition, or French 
Freemasons, or witches? The strain on our credulity 


would be no greater. 
* * * 


The House of Commons began on Wednesday its 
battle on the Government’s latest “ safeguarding 
of industries” experiment. Cutlery, gas mantles, 


wrapping paper, and gloves are to be revivified. The 
President of the Board of Trade, who was in charge of 
the measure, drew a gloomy picture of the sufferings 
of the cutlery trade, where undercutting of prices 
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by foreign competition is alleged to be the cause of 
an enormous increase of unemployment. The remedy 
was a 83} per cent. duty for the next five years. Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister was subjected to a heavy fire 
of criticism from the Opposition. A very proper com- 
plaint was made of the withholding from the House of 
the evidence at the committees of inquiry on which the 
proposals were based, and Mr. Snowden, Mr. Lees 
Smith and others pointed out that the cutlery Com- 
mittee’s report did not adequately support the tariff- 
mongers’ case. As a cure for unemployment the 
duties are farcical. Their effect on employment as 
a whole has been ignored, as Mr. Webb urged. If 
German cutlery is excluded from this country, it will 
be driven to further competition with our exports 
in neutral markets. Of course, these duties will 
be pushed through, to the satisfaction of the Pro- 
tectionist Tories and the protected manufacturers ; 
but we can see no possible reason to suppose that they 
will do anything to increase the total volume of 
employment or benefit the community as a whole. 
* * - 


The Indian Government’s announcement in regard 
to the abolition of the excise duty on cotton comes 
in fulfilment of definite pledges, but the decision is 
made some months sooner than Lancashire thought 
likely. The Montagu Act of 1919 conferred fiscal 
autonomy upon India, and since then the Indian cotton 
industry, with the support of the Legislative Assembly, 
has kept up a steady agitation for repeal. The present 
decision represents a complete victory for Indian political 
and economic opinion. From December Ist the 
excise duty of 3} per cent. is suspended by ordinance, 
and legislation for repeal will follow immediately. 
The Indian cotton duties are unique in the fiscal 
system of the Empire. In the heyday of Free Trade, 
when the acknowledged principle was taxation for 
revenue only, the excise duty upon cotton manufactured 
in India was made equal to the import duty—3} per 
cent. In 1917 the import duty was raised to 7} per 
cent. In 1921, the new Legislative Assembly having 
come into being, it was increased to 11 per cent., so 
that the Indian manufacturer enjoyed protection to 
the extent of 7} per cent. Early this year the Bombay 
manufacturers represented to the Viceroy that, unless 
the excise duty were taken off, they would be forced to 
make a serious cut in wages. Lord Reading, being 
unable to forecast the conditions of the next Budget, 
could not make a promise of immediate relief; the wages 
scale was cut, and in September almost the entire body 
of cotton cperatives went out on strike. It is taken for 
granted that an early result of the abolition will be the 
settlement of the Bombay strike. 

* * * 

The very wide publication of the proceedings of the 
General Medical Council last week, when it struck 
two well-known doctors off the Register for the offence 
of “ advertising,’ is likely to lead to a prolonged and 
serious controversy. In the case of Dr. Axham the 
Council could plead that its action, though having an 
appearance of injustice, was taken in the interests 
quite as much of the public as of the profession; and 
the plea could not be denied. But the ‘technical 
question of “ advertising”’ is quite different. In the 
interests of the public it is certainly desirable that 
there should be a great deal more of what is called 
*“* advertising’ than there has ever been in the past. 
We want to know the views of prominent medical men 
about the diseases of which they have made a special 
study and we want to read them over their own signa- 
tures. Medicine during the past thirty years or so 
has emerged from the condition of an empirical and 
more or less secret cult and has been raised almost 
to the rank of a science. The more elderly and con- 
servative members of the profession may prefer that 


the old etiquette of dignified secrecy should be pre- 
served, but that is certainly not the view of the public 
When real knowledge was scanty professional reticence 
was defensible, but science is not compatible with 
secrecy, and it has become obviously desirable that the 
ablest members of the profession should have free 
access to the columns of the Press without any fear 
that their writings may be regarded as “ infamous 
conduct” and punished by the extreme penalty of 
expulsion from the profession. Changes in this 
respect must come; the only question is whether 
their necessity will be realised by the General Medical 
Council or whether Parliament will have to interfere 
and restrict the powers of that most autocratic of 
Trade Union organisations. 
* x * 

The first fruits of Mr. Churchill’s new economy 
campaign appear in the circular issued last week by the 
Board of Education. Under cover of a change in the 
method of paying State grants, the Board proposes 
both to make immediate cuts in expenditure and, what is 
far more serious, to put insurmountable obstacles in 
the way of further educational development. It is a 
moot point whether the proposed system of block grants 
is better or worse than the existing system of percen 
grants; but clearly the change of system is not the 
real point in the Board’s action. What is sought is 
a reduction in educational expenditure, and the block 
grant is valued chiefly because it wiil strongly discourage 
Local Education Authorities from embarking on fresh 
schemes—which will fall wholly on the rates. This 
fact is glossed over in the explanations issued by the 
Board ; but it is clearly the dominant consideration. 
Presumably the new policy will need the sanction of 
Parliament, as the present system of grants rests on 
a statutory basis. When it is brought before the 
House of Commons, we shall look for some very strong 
protests from educationists of all parties. The existing 
system was designed to encourage progressive authorities 
to initiate fresh schemes; the proposed system will 
help the worst authorities to set the pace to the rest. 
Lord Eustace Percy makes very plausible speeches 
professing his devotion to the cause of education; 
his new circular very successfully dissembles that love. 

* * s 

The Organisation for Maintaining Supplies has 
issued a further circular, as well as a manifesto signed 
by its president, Lord Hardinge. Lord Hardinge 3s 
concerned to show that the existence of an official 
organisation maintained by the Government, so far 
from removing the need for the O.M.S., makes its 
opportunities for usefulness all the greater. The 
Government, he points out, will only recruit loyal 
citizens when an emergency calling for their services 
is actually present or imminent. The O.M.S., on the 
other hand, will be a permanent body of organised 
men, whose services can be placed at the Governments 
disposal when the time comes. Lord Hardinge does 
not explain whether the members of O.M.S. will be 
ready to serve, say, a Labour Government as loyally 
as they would serve the Government now in power; 
and his announcement that they have a working 
arrangement with the British Empire Union and the 
National Citizens’ Union is hardly reassuring on t 
point. His statement quite fails to touch the funda- 
mental objection to the O.M.S.—that it is both most 
dangerous and most undesirable to organise private 
bodies for the doing of a service which is essentially 
part of the business of the Government, more par 
ticularly when such bodies are clearly animated by 4 
strong class-bias and when the task which they propose 
to undertake is one calling for most careful and delicate 
handling. Lord Hardinge and his colleagues at 
doing a most dangerous thing; but we do not blame 
thém for it so mueh as we blame the Government for 


DrceMBER 5, 1995 
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offering them a strong indirect encouragement. If 


. Baldwin is wise he will announce that the Govern- 
ment’s own measures for dealing with a civil emergency 
make it quite unnecessary for private citizens, with 
whatever motives, to take the responsibility upon 


themselves. “ ‘ 
The House of Commons debate on unemployment, 
beyond affording Mr. Lloyd George an opportunity 
to make a long speech, achieved nothing at all. It 
was, of course, quite right for the Labour Party to 
raise the question ; for it is only by constant reminders 
that the seriousness of the situation can be kept to the 
front, and grievances periodically ventilated. Last 
week, there were plenty of grievances to bring forward. 

The wholesale disallowance of claims to benefit under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts attracts little 
public notice; but it is causing great hardship and 
throwing additional burdens on the already over- 
weighted Poor Law Authorities in the distressed districts. 
Women seem to be receiving treatment of exceptional 
harshness from the Employment Exchanges; and it 
is a notable fact that of the alleged reduction in the 
number of unemployed the greater part by far is among 
women. This heightens the suspicion that the fall 
in numbers is largely unreal, and is caused to a con- 
siderable extent by failure to continue registration 
rather than by the finding of jobs. The debate also 
afforded an opportunity to point out the Government’s 
neglect to make adequate provision for assisted public 
works during the present winter, and the growing 
trouble due to the Minister of Health’s attempts to 
discipline certain Boards of Guardians. In_ short, 
it revealed once more the seriousness of the position ; 
but without drawing from the Government any fresh 
proposals for dealing with it. Sir Alfred Mond preached 
once more his plan for subsidising wages out of the 
Unemployment Fund; but he received the usual 
cold response. And evidently the spokesmen of Labour 
feel the uselessness of advocating again and again 
measures which, they know, will not find accept- 
ance. So these debates, necessary as they are, have 
always a sad air of unreality. Last week’s was no 
exception. 

* * * 

This week’s strike of wireless operators, against a 
proposed reduction in wages, has been at once followed 
by an order from the Board of Trade enabling vessels 
to proceed to sea without the number of operators 
normally required by law. If our memory serves, 
this is the third occasion in which a strike has been 
met by this relaxation of the legal requirements. Of 
course, if no such action were taken, the effect would 
be a nearly complete hold-up of the principal shipping 
lines; for the operators are a well-organised body of 
men. But it is clear that the suspension of the law, 
which was made as a necessary precaution for the 
safety of crews and passengers, amounts in effect to 
State intervention in the dispute on the side of the 
shipowners. It does not indeed ensure the defeat 
of the operators ; but it makes their chances of success 
relatively small. This is both a serious matter and a 
dificult problem. If the State, for any reason, either 
prohibits a body of men from striking, or so acts as 
‘o help their employers to defeat them, it appears to 
be under an obligation to see that the men whose means 
of self-assertion is thus taken away shall not suffer 
a a result of its action. In short, it ought to be pre- 
pared on their behalf to enforce a reasonable minimum 
wage, and it ought, in the first instance, to take every 
Possible step in order to get disputes in such cases 
Fiend without the need for a lock-out or a strike. 
to ha Instance, however, the Board of Trade appears 

ve done nothing to prevent the dispute, and to 
hg no effective steps to promote a fair settlement. 


The British Trade Union leaders and the Amsterdam 
International Federation of Trade Unions have met 
in London this week in order to discuss the question 
of international Trade Union unity. The British 
Unions want to get the Russian Unions back into the 
comity of world Trade Unionism, and propose that the 
Amsterdam Federation should meet the Russians in 
conference in order to seek a basis of common action. 
The Continental leaders of the Amsterdam International, 
on the other hand, are intensely hostile to the Russians, 
who are the mainstay of the rival “ Red ” International 
of Labour Unions, the inspirer of separatist Trade 
Union movements in many of the European countries. 
They would oppose any conference with the Russians 
if it were not for their fear that the British Unions 
may take independent action. This week’s meeting 
has brought agreement no nearer, though it seems more 
likely that a conference will be called by the Amsterdam 
International. The question that will then arise is 
that of the terms of any co-operation between the rival 
groups. The British Unions, which have no separatist 
movement to contend with at home, will press for a 
working alliance without any raising of fundamental 
principles. The Continental leaders, on the other hand, 
will try to get a pledge in advance from the Russians 
to withdraw support from Communist Trade Union 
agitation in other countries. This pledge the Russians 
are unlikely to give. It remains to be seen whether 
the Continental or the British view will then prevail. 
Practically, and for immediate purposes, the outcome 
does not greatly matter; for International Trade 
Unionism still has little more than a paper existence. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—It is awkward 
for Mr. de Valera that at a time when he might hope to 
profit by Free State difficulties his organisation should 
find itself on the verge of collapse. In a report circu- 
lated privately amongst the delegates to the recent 
Ard Fheis, which like many secret documents of the 
kind was inside a few hours proclaimed from the house- 
tops, the fact has been disclosed that whereas two years 
ago Sinn Fein had over 1,500 branches, at present less 
than 200 have paid their affiliation fees. The financial 
situation is so bad that the leaders announce it may be 
necessary to dismiss the whole paid staff of the move- 
ment. More disastrous still, the gunmen are in revolt 
and are demanding that the politicians shall take 
their orders from Brigade Councils. As a proof of 
their fitness to dictate policy armed raiders have 
rescued a batch of prisoners from Mountjoy and burned 
a number of British war films, stunts that fail to 
convince the ordinary man that here are warriors 
before whose conquering advance the Ulster Specials 
will incontinently turn tail. Mr. de Valera seems to 
have his own doubts on this head, for instead uf carry- 
ing the fiery cross into the border areas he hastened to 
Cork and Clare, where it is possible to talk nonsense 
that would not be tolerated in counties where people 
know the Ulster question at first hand. For the present 
he deems it wiser to coo rather than to threaten, and 
so pronounced is the change that last week the rumour 
gained credence that Republican members, swallowing 
their pledges, would enter the Dail and turn out the 
Government by the aid of Labour, which would thus 
obtain its revenge for the Shannon wage dispute. 
Anxious as Labour may be to score off the Government 
it knows it has little to expect from Sinn Fein, whose 
economic policy as defined by the Ard Fheis the Voice 
of Labour rudely dismisses as a sham and a fraud. 
Nor is the curious flirtation which went on for months 
between reactionary Republicans and Larkinite Com- 
munists likely to prejudice official Labour in favour of 
an alliance with Mr. de Valera, now that Larkinism 
is guttering out in a cloud of unsavoury financial 
squabbles. 
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A TOUCH OF MUSSOLINI 


“That the action of the Government in initiating the 
prosecution of certain members of the Communist Party is 
an impolitic, partisan, oppressive and mischievous vindication 
of the duty imposed on all British Governments to safeguard 
the State aguinst sedition and mutiny and to protect his 
Majesty’s subjects from being seduced by irresponsible 
persons into the commission of crime.” 


‘ X yE have slightly altered the wording of this 
Tory amendment to the Labour motion of 
censure in order to bring it into line with 
the facts. On the order paper of the House of Com- 
mons the Government’s action was called a “ timely ” 
vindication. The epithets in italics are ours, and 
they express not only our own view of the affair, 
or the Labour view, but, as we believe, that of a large 
body of Conservatives and Liberals. They do not 
imply any love for Communist ductrines or methods. 
Those doctrines and methods are abhorrent to the 
vast majority of Englishmen. They are abhorrent, 
as Mr. MacDonald said on Tuesday, to the Labour 
Party, and the “ Ministerial laughter” that greeted 
his statement showed either a crass ignorance on the 
Government benches, or a base intention of con- 
tinuing to misrepresent the Labour movement to the 
electorate. Nor, again, does our amended amend- 
ment imply that there should be no law against incite- 
ments to violence. Nor is it a criticism of the actual 
proceedings at the Old Bailey. The trial was on the 
whole very fairly conducted—at least until the final 
stage, when the judge overstepped the limits of pro- 
priety. To demand of seven of the defendants that, 
as a condition of being bound over, they should abjure 
the doctrines in which they believed, and believed 
without doubt quite sincerely and fanatically—this 
was a piece of wanton mockery. They might legiti- 
mately have been asked to give an undertaking not 
to repeat the offence of which they had been found 
guilty, and that surely was all that was necessary. 
The further demand which was made on them was 
obviously impossible of acceptance, and the making 
of it reflects small credit on Mr. Justice Swift. But, 
if we say that, apart from this, the trial was properly 
conducted, that is all that need be said of it. It hardly 
becomes Englishmen to make a boast of it, to contrast 
it with trials in Russia. The Soviet laws against 
political offenders are no doubt harsher than ours, 
and their administration more brutal. But what has 
that to do with this case? The real issue here is not 
the fairness of the trial, but the action of those who 
were responsible for the trial. We are concerned, 
in short, with the Home Secretary, the man who set 
himself to hunt down the Communists. 

The pretence that he was not responsible is now 
thoroughly blown upon. It is idle to say that this 
was a “judicial” and not a “political” prosecution. 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks and Sir Douglas Hogg 
have both explained the genesis of the affair. The 
Home Secretary made the first move. He consulted 
the Attorney-General and the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. He put the matter before them, and 
asked them to decide whether there was a case. They 
naturally decided that there was. As for the rest of 
the Cabinet, they too were in the business. Though 
there was no formal Cabinet decision, the Home 
Secretary was, as he declares, in touch with all his 
colleagues, and he vouches for their unanimity. The 





a 


position, therefore, was that the Government, at the 
instigation of Sir William Joynson-Hicks, determined 
on the prosecution of these twelve men for the crime 
of seditious conspiracy. Now we do not say that 
there is necessarily anything improper in a Gover. 
ment doing that. The Government is legally entitleg 
to take such a course; in certain circumstances jt 
may be its moral duty to take it. But the circum. 
stances are all-important. It is not a question merely 
of a theoretical right, but of practical expediency, 
That is where the instigators of this prosecution have 
blundered. Neither the trial nor the debate in the 
House brought out any revelations capable of alarming 
the most timorous old lady. Sir John Simon, though 
strangely enough he could not vote for the Labour 
motion, made an apt comment on the Home Secretary’s 
attcmpt at panic- mongering. “ Now that I have heard 
the sort of stuff,” he said, “ which the right hon, 
gentleman has examined, it seems very natural and 
appropriate that he should have made his references 
to Communists at a comic opera society. The impres- 
sion left upon my mind is not so much that they are 
criminals, but that they are lunatics.” It was shown, 
no doubt, that the defendants had published literature 
with seditious intent to the Army and Navy. But it 
was not shown that they had come within a hundred 
miles of converting any soldier or sailor to their views, 
The prosecution was not, in fact, a timely prosecution; 
it was ridiculously untimely. It has served no public 
interest. It has made martyrs and heroes of a handful 
of insignificant persons. It has given their cause an 
entirely gratuitous advertisement and has raised angry 
passions throughout a working class already disgusted 
by, and profoundly suspicious of, the Home Secretary’s 
antics. 

There is only too good ground for the anger and 
disgust and suspicion. We need not waste time in 
discussing the folly of the irresponsible Jix of eleven 
years ago; he made his apology for that last Tuesday. 
But his recent behaviour as Home Secretary is serious. 
His coquettings with Fascism, his whoops, while the 
case was still sub judice, over the Communist scalps 
he was going to collect, his references to Mussolini, 
show that the leopard is not changing its spots. He 
was not directly responsible for the scandal of the 
Daily Herald van affair. But his policy—if such 
truculent clowning can be called a_policy—quite 
patently influenced the fools who made off with the 
van and the lawyers who let them down so easily. 
It is impossible, as Mr. MacDonald said, not to look 
at these two cases together, and to contrast the 
leniency shown to the “ Blacks” with the sever'y 
shown to the “ Reds.” Can any fair-minded person 
deny that this Communist prosecution was partisal 
and oppressive? Even the warmest supporters of 
the Government are troubled by their Jix. When 
the Times begins a leading article by reproaching 6 
Conservative Home Secretary for his “ many indis- 
cretions ” it is surely a portent. p 

But this is not the whole story of the mischief that 
has been done. The prosecution and conviction 0 
the Communists means an attack on the right of free 
speech. It is perfectly true, as the Home Secretary 
says, that there is no absolute right of free —— 
no right, that is, of anybody to say anything he likes 
in any circumstances. It is true also that the Govern: 


ment of the day is, in the last resort, the judge of 


how far the relative right of free speech is to extend. 
But the very possession of that power to judge imposes 
a grave duty on the Government. It gives them ne 
moral title to set arbitrary limits, or to take a narrow 
or a timid view of their responsibility on the peters 
of safeguarding public order. On the contrary, : 
requires them even to take risks on behalf of the 
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‘cht of free speech, for that right is the most precious 
privilege of a democracy. The Government, in fact, 
must be nut only the guardians of the law, but the 

ardians of the people against the law. The present 
law of England regarding sedition is a dangerous 
instrument. It has been used in the past with mon- 
strous. injustice. Under it a century ago Cobbett 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of £3,000 for protesting against flogging in the Army, 
and another man was sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment for denouncing corruption in the House 
of Commons. We shall be told that such things are 
impossible to-day. We hope they are. And yet, with 
a man like Sir William Joynson-Hicks at the Home 
Office, who can feel safe from a tyrannous application 
ofthe law ? Appetite grows by what it feeds upon, and 
one “touch of Mussolini’’ leads naturally to another. 
Some years ago Professor Dicey pointed out that : 


The legal definition of sedition might easily be used to 
assist to check a great deal of what is ordinarily considered 
allowable discussion, and would, if rigidly enforced, be 
inconsistent with the prevailing forms of political agitation. 

There are thousands of people, besides the Communists, 
who have written and said, and who will go on writing 
and saying, that soldiers should refuse to shoot work- 
men. The criminal law can be set in motion against 
all of them. ‘There are tens of thousands, besides the 
Communists, who constantly use words with an intention 
of “ bringing the King’s Government into hatred or 
contempt,” or of “‘ promoting feelings of malevolence 
and hostility between classes.” These are seditious 
offences, for which they may be sent to gaol. And 
be it noted that, as a passage in Mr. Justice Swift’s 
summing-up showed, the advocacy of force is not 
necessary to constitute the crime. The Communists, 
of course, do advocate force, and it may be argued, 
therefore, that their conviction was reasonable. Very 
likely as the law now stands, It is not, however, 
the reasonableness of their conviction that we are 
concerned with, but the unreasonableness of their 
prosecution. Their propaganda, illegal as it may 
have been and reprehensible as it may have 
been, was not in fact dangerous, and a Government 
that was properly jealous for free speech would have 
ignored it instead of arraigning it. 

And what is to be the outcome of this scandal ? 
We fancy that the Prime Minister, at least, has the 
sense and the honesty to see that the action he allowed 
the Home Secretary to take was as we have described 
it—impolitic, partisan, oppressive and mischievous. 
He will naturally not admit so much in public. But 
he could, without making any admissions, do some- 
thing to atone for the blunder, and to abate the anxiety 
of those who believe in free speech. Captain Wedgwood 
Benn has brought in a Bill “ to secure that no person 
shal] be convicted for the expression of opinion.” 
Under that Bill, a judge will be required to ask the 
jury, in a trial for sedition : 

Does the matter complained of amount to more than an 

expression of opinion, and has it led, or is it reasonably 

calculated to lead, directly to public disorder ? 


If the jury cannot answer that question in the 
wlirmative, then the accused must be acquitted. 
We put it to Mr. Baldwin that he should give facilities 
for the p of Captain Wedgwood Benn’s Bill. 
And we offer him one other suggestion. If he really 
any hope of the social peace that he so constantly 
talks of, he should change his Home Secretary. The 
Proper place for Jix is not Westminster, but Rome. 
ere are difficulties in his going so far, there are 

€t offices in Whitehall where he would have less 
‘ope for promoting the class-war. And should some 
Ornpensation be necessary, why not a_ peerage? 
tf men have been “kicked upstairs” for fewer 

ons than his. 





THE BOUNDARY MUDDLE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


HE boundary bombshell would not have exploded 
with such devastating force had Free State 
Ministers taken to heart the wise advice of 

Gambetta about the lost provinces: “‘ Never speak of 
them ; always think of them.” We preferred the other way 
of always speaking and rarely, if ever, thinking, and now 
find ourselves with nothing better than a few battered 
phrases to explain away the collapse of our towering catd- 
castle. Even yet, it is difficult to get some people down to 
realities. In Dublin at least I find that interest centres on 
the political reactions created by the resignation of Professor 
MacNeill rather than on the actual question of the boundary. 
No doubt it is natural that the effect of the disclosures of 
the last week on the prestige of the Free State Government 
should overshadow the fate of the border population, 
but it is largely because these unlucky folk have always 
been a pawn in the game that Ministers are to-day in so 
perilous a plight. I had a good illustration of the difference 
of attitude on both sides of the frontier in a discussion 
the other evening over a Dublin dinner-table. An Ulster- 
man, who was being assailed on the score of his Govern- 
ment’s iniquity in perverting the Boundary Commission, 
declined to argue as to the abstract merits of the case, 
but offered to draw up a list of a dozen towns on a bet of 
five pounds that no Southerner in the room could place 
all of these on their right side of the present border. The 
bet was not accepted, and the Ulsterman sat grimly silent 
through the rest of the discussion, satisfied that politicians 
who knew so little about the border as it is were totally 
incompetent to lay down the law as to what the border 
ought to be. 

In this matter all our parties in the South are tarred with 
the same brush. Mr. de Valera takes the high line that since 
he objects to the boundary it does not exist, though his 
spell in Belfast Jail last year for the offence of setting foot 
in Northern territory would have convinced a less meta- 
physical politician that the frontier is a decidedly unpleasant 
fact. The Free State never grasped the fact that it was 
impossible to see the problem in its true perspective if one 
kept squinting sideways at Republicans and Unionists. 
Its leaders were more concerned to denounce Sir James 
Craig for his reluctance to commit political hara-kiri 
at the bidding of the Boundary Commission than to take 
precautions that the tribunal should not present them in 
turn with the sacrificial knife. Labour alone of our 
organised parties discerned that to haggle over the boundary 
was to delay, if not to prevent, a real settlement, which 
depends upon a change in the mental outlook both of North 
and South. It is a pity, however, that in the Dail Labour 
put forward no more feasible solution than that the refusal 
to appoint a Boundary Commissioner in accordance with 
Article XII. invalidated the decision taken by the Northern 
Parliament under the same article to cut loose from the 
rest of Ireland, and as a consequence the Free State under 
Articles XIV. and XV. automatically acquired the powers 
over the Six Counties reserved under the Act of 1920 to 
the Imperial Parliament. In the strict legal sense Labour 
had an excellent case, but practically it was certain that 
oppesition in the North to this plan would be even more 
strenuous than to the Boundary Commission. 

As for the ordinary Southerner, he has taken all along 
as little stock of the Commission and its works as he did 
of the Silesian plebiscite. Had Professor MacNeill signed 
the award, as he originally intended, I question if outside 
the border counties popular opinion would have been so 
outraged as to rise spontaneously in revolt. There was, 
however, the very real fear that people who on the merits 
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of the case have no knowledge as to how the boundary 
line should be drawn, could be stirred up to make any 
delimitation of territory that did not square with the full 
Free State demand a high crime and misdemeanour on 
the part of Ministers. Tllogical as this is, it is quite in 
keeping with all partition precedents. The difficulty 
might have been settled after the Easter Rebellion had 
Sinn Feiners not been more anxious to wreck the Parlia- 
mentary Party than to work out a compromise satisfactory 
to all sides. An example of this kind never fails to find 
imjtators in Ireland, and from 1916 to the present all 
parties have seen in partition little more than a bludgeon 
wherewith to break the heads of domestic opponents. 

The strange thing is that Northern Nationalists them- 
selves have never pursued a united policy. I do not suggest 
that as many of them as saw a chance of transferring 
their allegiance to the Free State were not genuinely 
anxious to do so even at grave risk to themselves. But 
even after the Commission had been appointed border 
Nationalists were tugging different ways. Tyrone and 
Fermanagh, which cherished the belief that they might 
be cut out as entities, wanted the county to be the unit 
of exclusion, a contention which would have been fatal 
to the hopes of minorities in Derry, Down and Armagh. 
Belfast Nationalists, on the other hand, never concealed 
their desire that the transfers should be as small as possible 
in order to strengthen the representative power of the 
minority destined in any event to remain under the Northern 
Parliament. As might be expected, Unionists were astute 
enough to exploit a situation of this kind for their own 
advantage; and their task was rendered easier by the 
fact that the fusion between Parliamentarians and Sinn 
Feiners is still incomplete in the Six Counties. In 
the circumstances, I suppose it was natural that Free State 
views of border policy should be shaped in the main by 
Northern Sinn Feiners. As it happened, however, the 
most influential of these were refugees who were more 
anxious to hit back at the Government that had expelled 
them than to arrange terms that might ease the position 
of their co-religionists in the Craigite enclave. 

The crowning absurdity of the tragic comedy of errors 
is that no rearrangement of boundary lines was possible 
which would have enabled more than one-fifth of the 
Nationalists of the Six Counties to become Free State 
citizens. Even had the Commission made an award 
that Mr. Cosgrave’s Government could not dispute, four- 
fifths of the Northern minority must have remained under 
the Belfast Government unprotected by either guarantees 
or concessions. Obviously the right tactics would have 
been to use the lever which Article XII. provided to obtain 
terms that would benefit Northern Nationalists as a whole. 
I am convinced from his attempts to make a direct deal 
with Sir James Craig that this was the policy Collins 
intended to develop, and in point of fact it was to uphold 
his compact with Belfast by taking measures to prevent 
the commandeering of cars belonging to an Ulster firm 
that he ordered direct action against the Irregulars. After 
his death the Free State had to fight so hard for its life 
that it had no option save to shelve the Ulster question. 
Meantime the Northern Government made use of the 
respite to dig itself solidly in, and by means of its armed 
constabulary secured so strong a grip on the border areas 
that one of the main arguments upon which Collins had 
relied to extort concessions went by the board. 

However badly the Free State case has been handled 
from the first, this should not obscure the fact that under 
any ordinary interpretation of Article XII it was entitled 
to expect the transfer of much larger areas. I do not 


believe that any line drawn by the Commission could have 
been satisfactory. All the same, the frontier as defined is 
open to the criticism that, whereas in redistributing northern 





territory economic and geographic conditions were held ty 
outweigh a popular demand, in the cuts made at the expense 
of the South the will of the people overruled economi 
objections. No doubt the Free State has placed itself ing 
wholly impossible position by its attempted rejection of the 
award of a tribunal which its leaders had pledged them. 
selves to accept. I question, however, if our neighbour 
have much right to reproach us for a breach of diplomatic 
manners. Shocking as may be our repudiation, it is no more 
shocking than Ulster threats or the attempts of Conser. 
vative signatories of the Treaty to coerce the Commission 
in advance. Lord Birkenhead, for instance, insisted that 
no chairman of the Commission, unless he were a lunatie, 
would interpret his powers as extending to more than g 
ratification of the existing frontier; and Sir Austen Cham. 
berlain and Sir Laming Worthington-Evans said much 
the same thing in more measured language. In his speech 
on the Confirmation of Agreement Bill in the Dail, President 
Cosgrave declared : “ I have observed references by British 
politicians and British signatories of the Treaty, opinions 
which were carefully concealed when the negotiations that 
resulted in the Treaty were being undertaken. Had these 
pronouncements been made at that time, there would not 
have been Irish signatories of the Treaty.” Mr. Justice 
Feetham, I am sure, was quite honest in interpreting his 
terms of reference as forbidding undue interference with the 
area allotted to the Northern Government under the Act of 
1920; but had Professor MacNeill withdrawn when this 
ruling was first given, the Free State would not have had 
much difficulty in building up a plausible case from the 
statements of Lord Birkenhead and his colleagues to 
substantiate its charge that the attempts to prejudice the 
Tribunal had succeeded. 

At the time of writing the outlook is anything but hopeful. 
It may be possible to patch up some kind of agreement in 
London, but it is another question whether Mr. Cosgraveand 
his colleagues are now strong enough to impose it upon the 
country. Their prestige has been badly shaken by the events 
of the last fortnight, and worst of all they appear to be in 
danger of losing the self-confidence that pulled them through 
difficulties as formidable in the past. Outsiders may regard 
this as a just penalty for their border muddling and mis- 
management, but unfortunately it is from Ireland as 4 
whole that the heaviest sacrifice will be demanded. Should 
Ministers go at this stage it is hard to see how the Treaty 
can be saved. Possibly an alternative Government might 
be formed, but I doubt if any combination of existing 
members of the Dail could tide over the crisis, more especially 
as they would have no real remedy to offer for our border 
discontents. As for the Republicans, their remedy, it 
universally agreed, would be worse than the ills from which 
we are suffering. If our leaders are to blame for permitting 
us to dwell in a fools’ paradise, we cannot acquit ourselves 
of fostering the deception. The new turn of affairs has 
brought us up with a shock against hard realities, and 
unpleasant as the awakening may be, it ought to prove, i 
we can keep our heads, a salutary experience. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN NEW YORK 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

( en ae are frequently made by Americans 

between the treatment of divorce cases in English 

and in American newspapers. The comparisons 

are always unfavourable to us. A_ surprising number 

of Americans hold to the belief that it is not the custom 

of their Press to report divorce proceedings at length o 

in detail. The general fact, I believe, is that such reporting 
is comparatively recent in American papers of 

standing, whose practice in these matters, I judge, bas 
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been influenced to some extent by the sensational enter- 
prise of Mr. W. R. Hearst, and latterly by the new 
“tabloid” picture papers which, in one large city after 
another, are now exploiting a low-grade public not hitherto 

ided for by the daily Press. In any case, it can no 
longer be said that divorce-court proceedings are not part 
of the daily news in the United States; but it remains 
true that the news editors select much more rigorously 
there than they do in England. That is to say, they 
take no stock in divorce cases affecting ordinary people, 
even when they contain extravagant features. Thus, a 

ular writer, or even a not too well-known movie actor, 
may hope to get through the courts without a great deal 
of publicity. But if the parties belong to the plutocracy, 
or are socially prominent, they must be prepared for a 
degree of publicity that is altogether terrifying. I remem- 
ber that during one of my visits to New York, a few winters 
ago, there was going on, day by day for weeks, a contest 
between three outrageous Society cases for space on the 
front news pages. Nor can it be argued that our trials 
are, at their worst, unequalled in the world. In the light 
of recent history we English must admit that our worst 
are “raw” indeed. But one thing we are, happily, able to 
caim, namely, that the matrimonial courts in England 
are, by the nature of things, free from the peril of certain 
explosive issues. Such, pre-eminently, is the question of 
black-and-white intermarriage in the United States; and 
it is this question which, during the past month, has 
provided the Press of New York with a case that has a 
social significance equal to its sensational quality. 

Leonard K. Rhinelander, a young man of twenty-two, 
belongs to the old Dutch stock of North America and to 
a family ranking among the richest and most influential. 
His ancestors were among the earliest of seventeenth- 
century settlers in New York State from the Netherlands. 
He was still in his teens when he formed a connection 
with one Alice Jones, a girl several years older than 
himself, the daughter of a taxi-driver at New Rochelle, 
not many miles from New York City. His millionaire 
father speedily heard of the affair, and the lad was sent 
out to the West and kept for two years at a school on 
aranch in Arizona, on the good old parental plan in such 
cases of trusting for a cure to the effects of disciplinary 
absence. The results in this instance, however, followed 
the lines of conventional romance and not those of Spartan 
parenthood. The lovers corresponded and their letters 
on both sides were preserved. Those written by the boy 
numbered about three hundred; the girl’s were more 
than four hundred—an astonishing output for a girl whose 
lack of education is one of the pitiful features of the case. 
Two years ago the lad returned from Arizona, and a secret 
marriage was performed at the mayoralty of New Rochelle. 
Immediately afterwards newspaper publicity was given 
to the fact that Leonard Rhinelander was married to a 
girl of Negro origin. A month after the wedding he left 
his wife, and suit was entered for annulment on the ground 
that Alice Jones had been discovered after the marriage 
to be of Negro blood. 

The case has been tried by a Federal district judge, 
and a jury. The race issue, inevitably, made it a cause 
célébre. The wealth and power of the husband’s family 
have done the rest. Plaintiff’s counsel presented his client 
as the “mentally backward love-slave” of a designing 
young coloured woman. The defence countered with evidence 
thowing that the lad, so far from being an unsophisti- 
tated innocent, had been the pursuer; that for months 
after his return from exile in the West he had paid 
assiduous court to Alice Jones, had visited her home 
continually, and had had ample opportunity of observing 
relatives. The testimony of the girls’ parents dis- 

a pathetic story. They had been married in York- 








shire, Robert Jones being a mulatto from the British 
West Indies. Mrs. Jones told the Court that she was 
aware of his colour, but had no reason to think that in 
England it made any difference. They emigrated, in the 
*nineties, to New York, and there discovered that Negro 
blood made all the difference in the world. Never before, 
Mrs. Jones asserted, had they seen Negro people. The 
sight of them for the first time in New York avenues 
revealed to the newcomers the doomed world they 
had unwittingly entered. In the course of years Robert 
Jones became a naturalised American citizen, being 
registered as a Negro. None the less, it would appear 
that the family entered upon a prolonged struggle to make 
and hold a place in the white community—a struggle, 
by the by, that is not entirely without hope in a Northern 
State. They had brought a little daughter with them 
from England. She married a Negro butler from Virginia ; 
and when this happened the Joneses made a last despairing 
stand against the inevitable by shutting the doors of the 
home for two years against their eldest daughter and her 
husband. Mrs. Jones, giving evidence on behalf of her 
daughter Alice, insisted that Rhinelander, as a constant 
visitor to the house, could not have remained ignorant of 
the Negro relatives, and that Alice could not have pre- 
tended to her lover that she was white. 

The proceedings in court make a story which is hardly 
to be credited by the English reader. No efforts, o1 course 
could have availed to diminish the sensational character 
of the case. The court was put under guard, and day 
by day the crowd fought for entrance with the utmost 
ferocity. Counsel in an English court would have height- 
ened the effect of the testimony by maintaining an icy 
calm. Not so the opposing lawyers at White Plains, N.Y. 
Following not the English, but the American (and French) 
tradition, they railed at one another, quivered and 
threatened. They subjected plaintiff and defendant, and 
the defendant’s wretched parents, to days of cruel torment, 
Whenever the fight in the arena brought either of them 
up against a serious difficulty, he demanded and obtained 
an adjournment in order to think out his next tactical 
moves. At one moment, when Rhinelander’s attorney 
suffered a loss of self-control noticeable even in that 
atmosphere, he pathetically excused himself (like President 
Wilson on a far different occasion) by explaining that his 
mind was only a single track. The defence read into the 
record about eighty of the girl’s love-letters—the distressing 
product of a primitive nature, struggling with a miserable 
equipment of spelling and vocabulary. Rhinelander stated 
in evidence that the letters, which he had promised to 
treat as sacred, were taken from his room, that he had 
tried to resist the demand for their use, but in the end 
had surrendered to his lawyers. When this happened, 
the wife’s attorney announced that he would read two of 
Rhinelander’s letters to Alice Jones, written before the 
marriage. “I'll wreck this boy,” said he, “ with his own 
letters.”” His calculation was that the threat to bring them 
out would force the plaintiff to withdraw the case; but 
Rhinelander’s attorney met it by telling him to do his 
worst. The hearing had already been going on for more 
than a fortnight when the plaintiff's side secured an 
essential point by persuading the Court to allow the 
amending of the plaint, in such a way as to allege negative 
as well as positive fraud—that is, to include the plea that 
Alice Jones’s neglect to inform Rhinelander that she was 
not white was adequate reason for nullification, The 
marriage, being a civil contract, can in New York State 
be invalidated by proof of antecedent fraud. One peculiar, 
and especially cruel, point in the ordeal to which Mrs. 
Rhinelander was forced to submit remains to be noted. 
After many days of wrangling in court over the question 
whether, since the parties had been intimate before mar- 
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riage, Rhinelander could have continued in ignorance of 
the girl’s racial character, Mrs. Rhinelander consented to 
disrobe in the jury room, before her husband and the 
relatives, judge, jury and lawyers. The purpose of this 
ceremony was not to prove the Negro admixture: that 
was admitted on the first day of the defendant’s examina- 
tion on the witness-stand. It was merely to enable the 
jury to arrive at a decision as to the credibility of Rhine- 
lander’s repeated declaration that he had no visible reason 
for suspecting the presence of dark blood. 

No comment on this extraordinary case made from the 
English standpoint would be likely to seem convincing, 
or even relevant, to the average American citizen holding 
the orthodox view as to the evil and horror of miscegena- 
tion. In the sixty years since the slaves in the Southern 
States were freed, there has been no discernible modification 
in the prevalent opinion and sentiment among the Whites ; 
and therefore to millions of Americans it will seem natural 
and proper that the Rhinelander family, when confronted 
in their own household by the apparition they abominate 
more deeply than anything in the world of experience, 
should employ any available means of escape and be ready, 
if necessary, to pour out their accumulated wealth. These 
things are so, and Europeans living at a distance from the 
conditions amidst which they arise must be content to 
recognise the facts. It is obvious, however, that the 
Rhinelander case is of great social significance in America 
for several reasons, some of which are related to the swiftly 
changing status of the Negro in the American nation. 
The past ten years have wrought something like a racial 
revolution in the United States. The rapid industrialisa- 
tion of the South, coupled with the steady northward 
migration of the Negro, in response to the demand for 
labour in the great cities consequent upon the limiting of 
immigration from Europe, is causing a transformation of 
the economic map. Of the twelve million Negroes in the 
country a great part are earning the wages of white men. 
They are buying land and property in every city. Negroes 
are advancing rapidly in commerce. They are making 
good in the professions. Their schools and colleges are 
spreading at a rate that would have seemed miraculous 
twenty years ago. In the great cities of the North and 
Middle West the Negro community has become a social 
and political unit which has to be seriously reckoned with 
by the civic and State parties and authorities—in, for 
example, Chicago, Detroit and New York. Along with 
this remarkable economic advance there goes, of course, 
an intensified racial consciousness. And it is in relation 
to that consciousness, of social position and racial inferiority, 
that the Rhinelander case would seem to possess an 
historic importance. 


HIGHBROWS 


HERE isa music-hall song, commonly attributed 
to Mr. J. C. Squire, in which the first line of the 
chorus runs: 

Every one’s a highbrow to some one. 


Like the woodpeckers, the highbrows are divided into 
the greater and the lesser; but the subdivisions among 
the highbrows are more numerous than among the wood- 
peckers. There are the Greater Barred Highbrow—at 
least he ought to be barred by all sensible men—and the 
Greater Bored Highbrow, and the Long-Eared Highbrow, 
and the Tufted Highbrow, and the Wild Highbrow, and 
the Common Highbrow, and the Lesser Swallow-tailed 
Highbrow, and the Greater Crested Highbrow, and the 
Red-Necked Highbrow, and Wemmick’s Highbrow, and 
the Black-hearted Highbrow, and the Glaucous Highbrow, 
and the Scandinavian Lesser Bearded Highbrow, and the 


ae 


Mute Highbrow, and the Blue Female Highbrow, and the 
Whooper-Highbrow, and the Northern Great Spotted 
Highbrow ; and even this is only an imperfect and ten. 
tative list of the sub-species into which this great fam; 
of wingless birds has been divided by the leading 
Altafrontists. 

I confess, however, that not until the present week did 
I realise the existence of a sub-species hitherto unnamaj 
by men of science, and which, till a better name be foun 
for it, we may call the Lesser Racing Highbrow, | dic 
covered him by chance in the columns of the Sy 
Express. At least, I discovered there a reference to hin 
that put me on his track. It was in “ Tattenham’s” 
article on the close of the flat racing season and on the 
fact that during the next few months the mind of th 
nation will be concentrated on jumping. “I do not wan; 
it to be thought,” says “‘ Tattenham ” in the course of his 
article, “‘ that I am one of those highbrows who have nm 
use for jumping.” When I read this sentence I realised 
at once that a new highbrow had swum into my ken, 
Strange, I had never before thought of the little half. 
crown punter who gives up betting every year betwee 
the Manchester November Handicap and the Lincolnshire 
Handicap as a highbrow. But, as the song I have quoted 
says, “ Every one’s a highbrow to someone,” and, if the 
little punter who will not bet on jumping is a highbrow 
to “Tattenham,” that is good enough for me. Is he, | 
wonder, as proud of being a highbrow as other highbrows 
are? And, as he leaves the tobacconist’s without having 
made a bet, do his acquaintances mock him, saying: 
“*He’s a highbrow, he is. Looks down on jumping, he 
does, as if he was Bacon or Aristotle. What's his blooming 
size in haloes? Blimey, the intelligentsia makes me 
sick.” But even the men who continue to follow racing 
during the jumping season descend, I am sure, through 
a hundred stages of highbrowism till you reach a littl 
lonely figure who is a highbrow only to his dog or his 
canary. Even during the jumping season the man who 
studies form and goes by “the book” is almost certainly 
highbrow to the man who bets according to the tips given 
in the Turf Companion and Family Messenger. And the 
man who gets special information from the stable is 
probably a highbrow to the man who has nothing to guide 
him but the book of form. Again, the man who backed 
Ruddyglow because, on the way to the bookmaker’s, he 
met a friend with a red nose, may justly be looked up to, 
or down on, as a highbrow by the man who backed Ruddy- 
glow only because he picked it out with a pin. 

And, no doubt, if we pursue our researches carefully, 
we shall find much the same sort of thing in nearly every 
department of life. We may be sure that there is 4 
highbrowism of the table, for instance. The man who can 
eat pdté de foie gras by the pound and talk about it by 
the hour is a highbrow to the man who regards smoked 
salmon as the greatest delicacy on earth. The man who 
swallows oysters like pills is a highbrow to the man who 
chews them for the sake of their exquisite foreshore flavour. 
I do not know whether it is more highbrow to take thick 
or clear soup; but, when we reach the fish course, it will 
be generally agreed that it would be a very lowbrow thing 
to ask for grilled herrings. Cod, hake, whiting and haddock 
may also be reckoned as distinctly lowbrow fish. Among 
the meat dishes the distinction is equally clear, though 
there are, perhaps, a greater number of meat dishes that 
are what the Americans call, in a barbarous wo 
‘* mezzo-brow.” Among these may be mentioned mutton, 
beef, poulet réti (as opposed to chicken cooked at home), 
ham, and calves’ liver. Purely lowbrow dishes are sausages, 
black puddings, tripe and onions, rabbit, rissoles, croquettes, 
and minced veal. And, if you are a highbrow, it will 
shown in your choice of vegetables as clearly as in your 
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choice of meats. It is impossible to remain a highbrow, 
in my opinion, if you have a real liking for boiled cabbage 
and give in to it. Nor will you ever find a genuine high- 
brow eating parsnips or mashed turnips or bubble-and- 
squeak except out of courtesy and goodness of heart. 
I once knew a man who was so great a highbrow that he 
could not even endure potatoes. On the other hand, it 
is the mark of the lowbrow not to love broad beans, or 
young peas, Or spinach properly cooked. Then there are 
two opposing schools of highbrows, one of which maintains 
that the onion is the prince of vegetables and the other of 
which holds that it is the vilest vegetable so far created. 
For the benefit of cooks and hostesses, someone should 
make out lists of highbrow and lowbrow vegetables, set 
forth in parallel columns. One may suggest as the 
basis of such lists : 


HicuBrow. Lowsrow. 
Onion (7?) Onion (?) 
Young Peas Tinned Peas 
Asparagus Seakale 
Mushrooms Cabbage 


Jerusalem Artichoke 
Scarlet Runners 
Cabbage Lettuce 


Globe Artichoke 
French Beans 
Cos Lettuce 


Celery Vegetable Marrow 
Spinach Leeks 
Sprouting Broccoli Carrots 
Brussels Sprouts (well-cooked) Brussels Sprouts (cooked 
anyhow) 
Radishes Beetroot 


We could make similar lists of the sweets, setting such 
exceedingly lowbrow dishes as blanc mange, tapioca and 
golden syrup pudding opposite such highbrow delicacies 
as—what? I hesitate when I come to this part of the 
meal, for I am not sure that I care enough to be a good 
judge in such matters. I must consult my nieces on the 
point. Among the drinks the choice is not so difficult. 
If there is a more lowbrow drink than the last flagon of 
Australian Burgundy I bought, I have yet to discover it. 
Among the upper ranges of the true, the blushful Burgundy, 
on the other hand, we breathe a pure highbrow air the 
whole time. And the same is true of claret. On cham- 
pagne the opinions of experts differ. But whiskey, save 
for one particular brand now no longer obtainable, cannot 
be rated higher than a good sound mezzo-brow drink. 
There are some men who would put beer among the high- 
brow liquors, if drunk out of a tankard. But this strikes 
me as perverse. 

When we leave foods and drinks, and come to games, 
we find that the man who plays Association Football 
regards the man who plays Rugby Football as a highbrow. 
Golf, again, is a highbrow game compared to hopscotch, 
tip-eat and show-your-light. Shove-halfpenny is the per- 
fect example of a lowbrow game. Chess is a highbrow 
game, dominoes a lowbrow. But even the dominoes- 
player seems a highbrow to the player of snap, animal 
grab and tiddleywinks. 

And, when we pass from games to books, pictures and 
music, we find that even here human beings are roughly— 
sometimes too roughly—divided into highbrows and low- 
brows, and you may gain the reputation of a highbrow 
from reading almost any book at all from If Winter Comes 
to Ulysses. To be a highbrow is merely to enjoy something 
that the person to whom you are talking does not enjoy 
and that he does not believe that you in your heart of 
hearts enjoy either. But perhaps that is not a sufficient 


definition. There is also the highbrow who enjoys not 
‘njoying things. The lowbrow is a person who often believes 
that a bad book is good; the highbrow is a person who 
4s often believes that a good -book is bad. At least it is 
one of the leading amusements of the highbrow to believe 
that the public consists for the most part of fools and that 
astes are deplorable. The highbrows seem in their 


its t 








attitude to be thanking God that they are not lowbrows, 
and the lowbrows are much given to thanking God that 
they are not highbrows. Alas, poor lowbrows! They, 
too, are probably looked on as mighty highbrows by 
some honest man who never read a book in his life. Even 
if you read only penny dreadfuls you are a highbrow to 
an illiterate savage. Hence we may conclude that the 
Latin proverb is true which says: Quot homines, tot altae 
frontes. It is, perhaps, the saddest thing that has ever 
been said about the human race. The question remains, 
of course, whether, in a world in which everybody 1s a high- 
brow, anybody is a highbrow. I am inclined to think 
that this is possible. In any case, “ highbrow” is an 
almost necessary word to civilised men and women for 
purposes of sneering. ¥. & 


THE RESPIRATORY DISEASES 


I.—_THEIR RAVAGES. 
| years ago, the water-borne diseases were the 


perpetual curse of our cities, especially in the 

late summer and autumn. Typhoid or enteric 
was the type of them. In 1875, Disraeli, ridiculed by his 
halt-witted opponents for his “ policy of sewage,” gave us 
the Public Health Act, and the boon of “ primary sanita- 
tion.” The water-borne diseases rapidly lost their power, 
and the decline of typhoid and the rest of that gang of 
murderers in modern times is the outstanding achievement 
of modern hygiene. Twenty-five years ago, similar infec- 
tions of the food-canal attacked infants, in si nilar seasonal 
conditions, and were the perpetual curse of our urban 
babies, especially in hot and dry summers. But the achieve- 
ment of the Public Health Act has been repeated by the 
efforts of a handful of pioneers, who have halved the infant 
death rate in the present century, have prevented summer 
diarrhoea from doing its old dirty work ever since 1911, its 
last success, and have thus abolished the “‘ summer peak ” 
of infant mortality. That is the outstanding achievement 
of modern hygiene in the temperate zones in our century, 
and has saved hundreds of thousands of lives. The fact 
has scarcely been noticed. Few of the heads of the medical 
profession are interested in infancy, and a C.B.E. to the late 
Mr. Benjamin Broadbent, the great pioneer in Huddersfield, 
is the utmost official recognition hitherto. The future has 
no votes, and saving the future is its own reward. 

So much to the good. But when we look afresh at the 
seasonal incidence of disease in this country, alike of the 
adult and of infancy, we observe a new kind of curve. The 
old hot weather peak has gone. Doubtless it would speedily 
return if we allowed it to do so, but we shall not. And, of 
course, when hosts of youngsters, few of whom are protected 
by past attacks, march out of their cities, where they were 
protected by the “ policy of sewage,”” and go to war, the 
enteric diseases suddenly become of desperate national 
importance. When we call them water-borne we should 
add “and food-borne,” since flies and other vehicles infect 
food, including milk, as well as water, and thus the food. 
canal is imperilled. The records of Gallipoli will long be 
remembered: and many readers will recall the numerous 
articles on the subject of the prevention of typhoid and its 
congeners, which one had to write here during the war. 

But in recent times of peace, and henceforth until we 
choose to protect ourselves, the plagues are air-borne, 
and attack the air-system, just as the water- and food-borne 
used to attack the food system. And the winter is their 
opportunity. These respiratory diseases should be recognised 
as, in a veritable sense, a well-defined entity. Now is their 
time. At all ages they attack us. For infancy, nowadays, 
it is the first and not the third trimester that is most 


dangerous, and one must nolonger speak of the “deadly third 
B 
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quarter of the year,” as one used to do twenty years ago, but 
of the deadly first quarter. The elderly are in the same 
plight as the infantile. Their dangerous period of the year 
is now just beginning: and the other ages suffer only in less 
degree than the very young and the old. 

In our vital, or mortal, statistics, the nature of the facts is 
obscured by that differential diagnosis and those achieve- 
ments of bacteriology which, of course, we need and 
welcome, but which prevent us from seeing the wood for 
the trees. Thus, having discovered the tubercle bacillus, we 
name a disease, tuberculosis, which may attack, for instance, 
the skin or the lungs: but pulmonary tuberculosis is 
pulmonary disease. Again, we define pneumonia, but that 
is also a disease in which a germ attacks the lungs. The air 
passages leading to the air spaces in the lungs are called 
bronchi or, when very small, bronchioles. But bronchitis 
and bronchiolitis and broncho-pneumonia are all diseases 
of the air-system, and it is proper that, whilst we distinguish, 
we should also correlate and classify. The total toll from 
microbic attacks upon the air-system—or respiratory 
system, if you prefer—is then seen to be stupendous. Nor 
has the record been here completed, for I have not 
mentioned the coryza, or cold in the head, now so rife, which 
may or may not be regarded as an important part of our 
problem, according as whether or not we are really informed 
about it. The subject is indeed most important and curious, 
and can only now be merely named. But add its weight to 
the burden of our present argument. 

The customary figures by no means fully represent the 
facts, but they are astonishing enough. Here they are for 
last year in England and Wales :—Number of deaths: 
Bronchitis, 37,786; Pneumonia, 88,970; other diseases 
of respiratory system, 5,857; pulmonary tuberculosis, 
32,690. In another form, observe a comparison: Malignant 
disease (cancer and sarcoma), 106 per 1,000 deaths; “‘respi- 
ratory diseases ’’ 174 per 1,000 deaths, to which add pul- 
monary tuberculosis, 69 per 1,000 deaths. Even to-day, 
with its extraordinary increase, cancer does not account for 
anything like half the number of deaths due to respiratory 
disease. I have refrained from adding the deaths from 
measles and whooping cough, which usually kill by secondary 
infections of the bronchi and lungs : nor have I included any 
of the deaths attributed to influenza. 

Plainly, our vulnerable point in this country nowadays 
is the air-system. We deplore the ravages of tropical disease 
—yellow fever, sleeping sickness, plague and so forth: but 
anyone abroad who valued his life, and proposed to visit 
our country, might well tremble at the awful risks of death, 
usually very speedy, which he must run from the respiratory 
diseases. 

No reader of my war-time articles on the prevention of 
typhoid in the army, nor of my recent articles on the work 
of M. Spahlinger, can accuse me of ignoring or underrating 
bacteriology. All honour to it for its past and its future, 
but what about our air passages and lungs? Look at the 
seasonal incidence of the respiratory diseases, and we 
realise that the problem is climatic or meteorological. 
Our bacteriology has frequently obsessed us. Our pharma- 
cology and materia medica, in this field, are pitifully futile. 
It is a reproach to medical science that we go on giving this 
and that cough mixture or expectorant to these cases, and 
watch them live or die, with impotent and pretentious 
clinical gestures, whilst the one factor worth mentioning is 
the nurse who may or may not husband and succour the 
patient’s strength. A future generation will be as aghast 
at the ravages of these diseases and our present complacent 
unconcern to prevent them, as we are at the story of the 
Great Plague of London, or typhoid and typhus fifty years 
ago. 

“The actual condition of our respiratory apparatus con- 
sorts with the statistical facts of our destruction through this 


—————_ 


time of year, has a “ snuffle.” The interior of the Nose js 
almost rarely normal in adult life. Operations for “ tong, 
and adenoids ”’ are incessant. That is to say, the Upper 
portion of the respiratory tract shows chronic disease, 
deformity, degeneracy in many forms and in innumerable 
instances. The larynx participates, and clear, resonant, 
easily produced speaking and singing voices are so rare tha 
their fortunate possessors are remarked upon wherever they 
go. How many middle-aged men can laugh heartily fo 
as many as two seconds without a fit of coughing as, 
coda? As for our lungs themselves, we may refrain from 
comment on the number of chests more or less malformed 
owing to past rickets, and on the large percentage of | 
showing, on autopsy, more or less perfectly healed @ 
quiescent evidence of old tuberculous lesions; but » 
should know that, whilst the infant’s lung at birth is 
white, all our citizen lungs are a dirty grey, infiltrated with 
coal smoke: a fact of especial interest now that the students 
of industrial hygiene are concerning themselves with the 
factors, such as dust and other foreign particles, which ar 
so largely found to be the truly underlying causes of tuber. 
culous and other infections.* 

Several years ago I wrote here on “‘ The Dust of London.” 
Let us, more generally, ask what is this stuff which we inhale 
on a typical winter day in any of our cities. Atmospheric 
air is the basis of the mixture, no doubt, but what of dust, 
soot, tar, dried equine excreta and the new and noisome 
products of motor-cars, about which latter very much will, 
ere long, have to be said and done ? Is this the breath of life 
or poison-gas ? I suggest that though we cannot change our 
natural climate, and though the new “artificial Riviera,” 
with ultra-violet lamps, etc., to be built in Berlin can never 
be the equal of the real thing, yet by far the greater part 
of the respiratory death-rate is preventable now: from now 
onwards, by means of assured and simple knowledge, which 
already is or should be common property. Lens, 

(To be continued.) 


Correspondence 
BULGARIA AND THE BALKAN PEACE 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTEsMAN. 

Sir,—The League of Nations Commission, headed by Sir 
Horace Rumbold, now visiting the Balkans, will soon be able to 
publish the truth about the Greco-Bulgarian frontier incident 
which occurred on the 19th of last month, and the subsequent 
Greek invasion of Bulgarian territory, which brings to mind some 
of the most distressing pages of the late war. Unprovoked killing, 
violation of women, wholesale destruction of property and 
stripping the villages of all their livestock and valuables— 
nothing characteristic of a vandal invasion was wanting. The 
damage is estimated at no less than 50 million levas. The 
Military Dictator of Greece should be proud of the new laurel 
won against the enemy. 

‘lo the deliberate misstatements of fact wired all over the 
world during the sittings of the Council of the League of Nations 
in Paris at the end of October others are to be added now. 
We are told of 250 widows whose husbands have been killed by 
Bulgarian comitadjis. The grain of truth in all these stories 5 
hardly discernible. For a considerable time no complaints have 
been lodged in Sofia or at the Bulgarian Legation in Athens about 
the incursions of comitadjis into Greece. The last complaint is 
old as the 17th of February, at the time of the Tarlitz massact 
when 17 Bulgarian peasants were killed in cold blood in Greece, 
Athens again tried to make capital out of the comitadjis’ acti: 
vities, but the International Commission which investigated 
this incident established beyond doubt the facts that no comitae 
incursions had taken place for two years and a half before i 
occurrence. 

* A striking and valuable paper, from which much may be hoped, 
is that on experiments on dust inhalation, by three Doctors Drinket, 
from the Departments of Physiology and Ventilation, Harvard Seb 
of Public Health, published in the Journal of Industrial Hlygiem 
(Harvard Medical School), October, 1925. 
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Incidents such as that of a few weeks ago only serve to show German and Czecho-Slovakian with experience of complicated 
how the situation in the Balkans still is. They arean engineering terms—£3 5s. One can understand why they cannot 
indication of the strained relations between the Balkan nations get what they want. These are only a few examples taken at 
who are still living in an atmosphere of suspicion, mutual distrust random, but fairly representative of the whole class. 
and animosity. All those versed in Balkan affairs agree in Where candidates have been introduced and have shown that 
attributing this state of things to the yet unsolved minority they had the qualifications, other obstacles have been raised 
problem. which made it quite apparent that the employer did not want a 

No one should doubt the sincerity of the Macedonian Revolu- British subject, but already had an alien earmarked for the job, 
tionary Committee when its leaders declare—and they have probably someone who had offered his services at a miserably 
done so more than once—that all armed activities would cease low figure. When you hear of an educated Russian knowing 
at once if only the Bulgarian minorities in Jugoslavia and Greece English, French and German offering his services for £1 a week, 
are de facto granted the liberty of religion, education and language _it can be understood why certain people desire the alien restric- 

teed by the Peace Treaty. tion to be removed. I will be fair, and state that the employers 

Tothink that Bulgaria—her present or any other Government requiring such assistants are themselves, usually of foreign 
during the life of this generation—is using the Macedonians as__ extraction, and naturally desire te give preference to their own 
tools for some vague imperialistic aims is simply absurd. No nationals. But the strange thing is that should the permit be 
greater insult to the native intelligence of the Bulgarian people refused, the vacancy which it was presumably the desire to fill 
could be imagined. Our neighbours know that perfectly well. then ceases to exist. 


They only pretend it in order to divert public opinion abroad I for one, as representing a class which cannot be considered 
from their unwillingness to fulfil their clearly defined treaty as an overpaid one, sincerely hope that the Home Secretary 
obligations. will continue to enforce the regulations governing the admission 


The Macedonian problem is the national tragedy of Bulgaria. of aliens, and that we shall not again have a return of cheap 
It is a great moral problem which, least of all a pacifist and alien labour, undercutting wages in the first instance, and then 
democrat can ignore. Is there onc honest and enlightened person after having learned all they want to know of our business 
who could fail to understand and sympathise deeply with the methods and the names of our customers, going back to their 
several hundreds of thousands of Bulgarian citizens of Macedonian native land and trying to filch our trade from us.— Yours, etc., 
origin in their moral indignation and intense grief at the spectacle Scottish Clerks’ Association, ANDREW REID. 
of their brothers and sisters in Macedonia brought up as Bulga- 107 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. London District Secretary. 
rians, now compelled to renounce their nationality and speak, 
read and pray in a language not their own? 

It should, on the other hand, be known that there are not y ox y -O 
many people in Bulgaria who could for a moment think of THE TWO ECONOMIES 
getting Macedonia back by force or otherwise. Macedonia as . . —" F 
an integral part of Jugoslavia will have to follow the logic of +0 the Edler of Tus Mew Seavusman. 
the internal life of that country. In an era in which democracy 
rules and the League of Nations is supreme, a prosperous and 
contented, culturally free, Macedonia would be an undying 
link between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia, two sister nations, whose 
mutual relations would inevitably grow closer and closer. 

Should, at the same time, an end be put to forcible expulsion 
ofthe Bulgarian population in Greece and a better treatment be 
meted out to them, the Greco-Bulgarian relations would improve 
immediately. The other question, that of the Bulgarian Aijgean 
outlet, could also be easily settled. A corridor of a few miles in 
width along the Maritza river should not be a very high price 
to pay for an understanding between neighbours already too 
long at each other’s throats. Nobody could expect Bulgaria to 
spend millions of pounds on the construction of a port (Dedea- 
gatch is hardly a port to-day) if she is not to be the owner of the 
port itself and the land leading to it.—Yours, etc., 

A BuLGARIAN JOURNALIST. 


Srr,—Mr. Francis Charlesworth does well to describe what he 
heard in Paris as stories ; so they are, though I should call them 
fairy tales, and examples, not “ of the kind of trade competition 
encountered to-day,” but of the habit, far too prevalent at this 
time, of proclaiming our industrial and commercial defeats, 
which on investigation are often found, as in this instance, not 
to be defeats at all. This is precisely what Colonel Willey con- 
demns because it encourages our competitors and discourages us. 

The first story is that “ British manufacturers (of artificial 
silk) are completely frozen out of the South American market,” 
and that “ the demand for British manufactures (of artificial 
silk) hardly exists.”” As Chairman of the South American Section 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce I feel justified in 
denying, indeed called upon emphatically to deny, these state- 
ments. Everyone engaged in the South American, and especially 
in the Brazilian trade, knows very well that artificial silks are by 
no means a thing of the past, and that in piece-goods of cotton 
and artificial silk—I am not competent to express an opinion 


November 27th. . : a. . 
about hosiery—American competition has not hitherto been a 


serious factor. I only regret that I cannot prove my assertion 
: THE ALIEN PERIL with figures, but our Board of Trade Returns have hitherto 
To the Editor of Tun New STaTEsMan. included textiles containing artificial silk in the class of their 


Sim,—Certain statements made by C. R. in your last issue are chief (in value) component part, which means that in practice 
tatirely misleading. I am not concerned with what he says they have appeared in their respective cotton classes. Now, in 
Tegarding foreign tourists and visitors, although I am convinced consequence of the new duties, we may expect that separate 

in the case of temporary residence only, either for visitors records will be kept of these exports ; but, of course, there will 
or students, every reasonable permission is granted by the Aliens be no comparative data until the second year. 
Department of the Home Office. But when he states that The other story is so childish as hardly to need refutation. 

British firms are prohibited from engaging foreign correspondence Of course, one condemns the procedure which your correspondent 
clerks, and their export business suffers,” I feel that a protest is describes, but will anyone engaged in business seriously maintain 
necessary. I happen to know something about the demand for that the saving of an agent's commission, less the expenses of a 

correspondence clerks, and will only deal with their side travelling salesman, can have made al) the difference between 


of the question. getting and missing “ large” and, thanks to this economy, 
It is not always competent foreign correspondence clerks that ‘ low-priced orders’’? Of course not.—Yours, etc., 
we wanted, it is cheap foreign labour. Let those who require the Westacre, Altrincham, W. ZimMERN. 
correspondents be prepared to pay a reasonable salary Cheshire. 
toa British subject, and they would not need a permit to admit an December Ist. 


yl — Association which I represent we have a quite 

mployment Department for clerks and administrative . 
assistants, including rear a correspondents, but I would consider THE PROBLEM OF THE ROADS 
it an insult to my members to put before them some offers ; - 
that have been made by certain employers who say they cannot T° the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 
get what they want in this country. As examples :—Foreign Str,—May I congratulate both the New SraresMAN and the 

ent, French, German and Italian, Shorthand typist author upon the article under the above title, which appeared 

and book-keeper, able to take down dictation in French and in your issue of November 28th ? As one whose principal activities 
. £4 per week. Another: Dutch, French and German, dtring the past 25 years have been directed to improve Roads 
with thorough knowledge of shipping, £4. German, French, and develop Road Transport, it is a pleasure to read such a 
of hd, typing and book-keeping, and thorough knowledge thoughtful and well-balanced article. 

electrical engineering in Germany and France—£4. Swedish I wish, in particular, to congratulate Mr. Davidson upon 
and Norwegian languages and knowledge of German—£3 10s. recognising a fact which he correctly says is contrary ¥ the 
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common opinion, namely, that “‘ the motor-car drivers of to-day 
are mostly excellent.” What amazes me is not the number of 
accidents, but the fewness of those accidents, particularly in 
Greater I.ondon, when the use of our poorly designed roads by 
motor vehicles and pedestrians, horse carts and perambulators, 
with the minimum of regulation, is taken into account. As your 
author says, there will always be a few cads, fools and drunkards 
among motor drivers. At a guess I do not put the percentage 
higher than one, but that one per cent., out of a total of 1,500,000 
licensed drivers in England and Wales, is quite sufficient to give 
motor drivers a bad name by the unthinking public. Fifteen- 
thousand drivers motoring each an average 5,000 miles per 
annum cover much ground. ‘Lhey are in the nature of a stage 
army—always making fresh entrances and exits, alarums and 
excursions. 

We are promised a Motor Bill next session. One of the 
purposes of that Bill should be directed to eliminate this small 
percentage of bad drivers who give motorists a bad name, and 

‘ are responsible for a high percentage of the accidents. It is 
quite possible to do so by appropriate administrative action, 
without cither— 

(a) instituting a system of examinations which would be 

absolutely futile and very inconvenient, or 

(b) imposing heavy penalties. including imprisonment, at the 

discretion of local Justices, often inexperienced and 
prejudiced, upon those who are charged upon police 
evidence of being drunk in charge of a motor-car, or driving 
to the public danger. 

I would add to the five parties which Mr. Davidson enumerates 
as involved in the reforms necessary to adapt our road and 
traffic regulations that of a sixth, namely, the local authorities 
of this country, including the 2,500 Councils, and the still 
more numerous magisterial benches to whom the administration 
of the Roads and Motor Regulations is entrusted. Mr. Davidson 
will, I think, find that to educate these numerous local authorities 
and co-ordinate and guide their activities will give more trouble 
than the other five parties put together.—Yours, etc., 

W. Rees JEFFREYS. 

15 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, 

London, S.W. 1. 
November 80th. 


Miscellany 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


URING the past month the Royal Philharmonic 

1D) Society performed one of the most desperate 
acts of itslong life. It presented Sir Edward 

Elgar with its Gold Medal. The occasion was the 
second concert of the present season when the whole 
programme was devoted to Sir Edward Elgar’s music, 
with the composer conducting. The solid booklet 
containing the programme which is sold at every 
Philharmonic concert is full of interesting information, 
and on this gala night for English music, those of us 
who were curious turned to see who were the other 
recipients of the celebrated Gold Medal. We discovered 
the names of three dead Britons, two of whom were 
singers—Edward Lloyd ‘and Charles Santley whose 
names may yet linger in a few scattered memories 
in the obscurer and more tenacious parts of the country 
—while the third, W. G. Cusins, is a name that is to- 
day practically unknown. One dead English composer 
also appeared in the list, William Sterndale Bennett, 
but the satisfaction of finding a composer there was 
at once damped by the fact that although, with an 
effort, it was possible to remember his name, it was 
quite impossible to remember any of his cumpositions. 
With a considerably chilled enthusiasm we searched 
for living Britons who had already received this Gold 
Medal and found the names of Mr. Frederick Delius, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Sir Henry Wood. All 
three names command, in their different ways respect, 
and it cannot be said that the Gold Medal has been 


ee 


thrown away upon any one of them. But it is already 


deplorably certain that Sir Alexander Mackenzie’, f 


compositions are doomed to an even deeper intermen 
in oblivion than those of William Sterndale Bennett. 
and it is even questionable whether the more obvious 
genius of Mr. Frederick Delius will be able to penetrat, 
the impenetrable fog which I, alone among my ¢qp. 
temporaries, unfortunately (or is it fortunately 1) 
perceive to be approaching. Who is left then t 
stand shoulder to shoulder with Sir Edward 

in the pomp and circumstance of his march toward 
posterity ? Noone ery J ! Like a brave, gallant 
dauntless and somewhat foolhardy Colonel of Cay 
he charges into that black future ignorance that awaits 
even the most daring. And it is possible that he wij 
get a little farther than we might have expected befor 
that unreliable horse “‘ Fame” throws him from his 
seat and he is lost to sight. But it is my busines, 
my agreeable occupation to prophesy these horrible 
mishaps and I, like Sir Edward Elgar, am never found 
wanting at my post. Therefore, I solemnly prophesy 
that I can see with the most appalling vividness and, | 
regret to add, nearness, this terrible disaster in which Sir 
Edward gues down bearing in his hand what we all 
thought was the flag of English music, but which in 
my state of clairvoyance looks like a German Eagle. 
The scene is too shocking to depict in any further 
detail. Let us cheer ourselves with the reflection 
that with extraordinary power of prevision the Royal 
Philharmonic Society has provided Sir Edward Elgar 
with two most sturdy and efficient Gold Medallists 
to assist and nurse him in his fall. I mean Dame 
Clara Butt and Madame Kirkby Lunn. 


To turn from this scene of wholly imaginary disaster 
let us attempt to give an account of the impression 
Sir Edward Elgar’s music makes upon us, at the present 
moment. This particular concert included only Si 
Edward’s instrumental work, but it is nevertheless 
quite sufficiently representative. The composition 
which stocd best the severe test which a concert of 
this sort imposes was, as might have been expected, 
the Enigma Variations, written so long as twenty- 
five years ago. Sir Edward Elgar is a superb craftsman, 
he knows his job thoroughly and he is almost alone 
among living English composers in possessing that 
quality of virtuosity to which foreign composers 
seem to be born. The workmanship of the Enigma 
Variations compels admiration and, as always with 
true technique, it is not here exhibited for its own 
sake as it rather is in the orchestral transcription of 
the Bach Fantasia Fugue which began the concert. 
But we also get in the Symphonic Poem, Falstaff 
astonishing workmanship, yet Falstaff nevertheless 
fails to impress us as the Enigma Variations impress. 
What is the reason? It is, I think, because Falstaf 
is essentially cold, a machine, made intellectually 
and, if you like, with the aid of many faculties of the 
intelligence, faculties of perception and of fancy but 
never with the aid of the composer’s life-blood or 
ardent imagination. 

There is a warmth, an ardour condensed in these 
brief phases of the Variations which invariably make 
itself felt; but, it might be said, there is plenty of 
warmth in the two Elgar Symphonies, what about 
them? Yes, but it is the warmth of the Salvation 
Army’s “blood and fire,” not of the more purifi 
and hotter flame which we expect from a great compost. 
Also the Symphonies show but little of the virtuosity 
of Falstaff and of the Enigma Variations. The) 
are large, inchoate, sprawling masses of melodies 
which are in themselves commonplace and sound eve? 
more commonplace when thrown at our heads from 
the brass. These Symphonies show none of the fl 
markable conciseness and almost epigrammatic brevit) 
of the Fariations, and here is where the Variation 
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*, have the advantage of Falstaff! It is per- 
missible to speak of the technical virtuosity of 
Falstaff but only with one serious reservation which 
is that this technique does not produce a work 
ghich is effective as a whole. als ff does not 
achieve a unifying form. It makes no ccmplete and 
satisfying impression as a whole, however much we 
may edmire the skill of its parts. And this—in spite 
of Sir Henry Wood’s solemn asseveration on presenting 
sir Edward Elgar with the gold medal that Sir Edward 
yas the greatest composer living in the world—is 
why Falstaff is so inferior as a whole to Strauss’s Till 
Bulenspiegel, the influence of which in Elgar’s com- 

ition is evident. Even if we admitted that there 
were moments of more ingenious intricacy in Elgar’s 
composition and that the Strauss tone-poem was, in 
asense, naive in comparison this would weigh nothing 

inst the superior unity, expressiveness and imagin- 
ative elan of Till Eulenspiegel. We should have to 
admit that the Strauss composition is thus formally 
superior to the Elgar, that indeed it alone possesses true 
form, since form is the idea become flesh—-which, in 
music, is the imaginative conception embodied success- 
fully in musical structure. Elgar’s Falstaff is, in my 
opinion, an admirable example of craftsmanship without 
form, a mass of beautiful details which do not fall into a 
single shape. Till Eulenspiegel is a completed and 
lovely shape even if the material here and there has 
sme baser ingredients and an uncertain finish. 

Almost alone among living English composers, Sir 
Edward Elgar could be expected to be academic without 
being dull, for he is so skilful a workman that he can 
please us watching him handling his materials even 
when he is using them to no purpose. But in conflict 
with this skilled craftsman there is the Elgar who 
wrote Land of Hope and Glory, and many other equally 
commonplace tunes, but tunes expressing a crude 
emotion. Most of his works oscillate between the 
Salvation Army cornet soloist and the orchestral 
virtuoso, but the Enigma Variations occupies a 
proud position of its own. Here, for once, Elgar 
forgot to compose nobilmente but expressed himself 
intimately and sincerely. The Violin Concerto, which 
was not played at this concert, seems to me to have 
moments of individual beauty of a rare and remarkable 
kind; of the rest of Elgar’s orchestral work I can only 
repeat what I said of it once before that the bulk of 
it makes an impressive monument of uninspired 
banality and that its English character is one of its 
least conspicuous features. Even the Enigma Variations 
has a smack of Brahms. 

W. J. Turner. 


Drama 
THE MADRAS HOUSE 


HEN I called once on Mr. George Moore, after 

not having seen him for over a year, in the 

course of conversation he broke out enthusi- 
astically, “I have never forgotten a thing 

you once said to me,” and, radiant with appreciation, 
he penned to repeat what I remembered distinctly 
he ad once said to me. This incident made an im- 
Pression. So, when I read the other day a paragraph 
t myself in which I was praised as a talker, I felt 
that if the writer had only said, “ He is one of the 
“st listeners of the day,” though, in the context, 
such a compliment might have appeared ironical, I 
could have said, “I understand what you mean and 
k you,” and concluded that the writer was a 
yn reader of my dramatic criticisms. It sounds an 
ogre quality for a critic to plume himself upon, 
ut, dash it all, when I go to the theatre, I do listen. 
‘ tis a quality which is particularly necessary in the 
’se of The Madras House. To appreciate The Madras 


House you must be “ a listener”; you must listen not 
only to the ideas which are discussed from time to time, 
not only to the commonplaces and snappishnesses 
of the dialogue, but to the constant inaudible implica- 
tions of temperament and habit. Then, I promise you 
rare pleasures. You need not think during the per- 
formance. It is a mistake to think during a play. 
People suppose that the so-called “ high-brow ” plays 
require you to think, and very reasonably they say, 
“We don’t go to the theatre to think.” No, don’t 
think in the theatre, but listen; let the play soak 
in—think afterwards. There are plays which only 
require you to look; there are others which only 
require you to feel, and there are also plays which 
ask you to listen. Tchekov’s plays make this demand 
and, therefore, one might expect that recent apprecia- 
tion of Tchekov would have prepared the way for 
the appreciation of Mr. Granville mews plays, and 
that people had acquired the habit of listening in the 
theatre. Yet I doubt this result of recent enthusiasm 
for Tchekov. Tchekov is a very emotional dramatist ; 
Mr. Granville Barker’s drama is emotionally distinctly 
dry. It is a most interesting dryness, but his greatest 
defect as a playwright is an excess of emotional asceti- 
cism. This was particularly noticeable in the love 
passages in The Voysey Inheritance, where the girl, 
against the author’s intention, turns into a prig. 
Here, too, when the situation between his characters 
reaches the most serious pitch, instead of speaking 
impulsively out of themselves, they tend to transfer 
their predicament to the plane of generalities, dis- 
cussing it as one not peculiar to themselves but 
to many. (Vide the dialogue between husband and 
wife with which The Madras House closes.) In 
short the drama of Granville Barker is that of a 
man to whom the significance of life has been 
most excitingly revealed, not at moments when, so 
to speak, he has banged up against other human 
beings, but when intimacy has taken the form of 
sounding the depths of experience together, and the 
condition of mutual proximity has been on both sides a 
high personal detachment. I can imagine Mr. Granville 
Barker when taxed with introducing too much “ talk ” 
into his plays, in proportion to “ drama,” opening his 
eyes with some surprise and asking in return if the critic 
cannot remember “ talks” which in their effect upon 
his life, in bringing this or that tendency to.a climax 
in himself, had not been as dramatic as any “ event.” 
The youngest of the principal masculine characters 
in The Madras House, Philip Madras, is a man of this 
temperament in an accentuated form, and as might 
be guessed the Man-Woman Problem is one which 
naturally presents itself to such a one in a peculiarly 
intimate manner. Difference of sex at once makes 
for intimacy and disturbs the detachment, that imper- 
sonal detachment in intimacy, which for Philip Madras 
is the intensest form of living. The Man-Woman 
Problem has been the subject of countless plays in 
which the psychology of relations between the sexes 
has been the theme, but I think it may be claimed for 
The Madras House that this peculiar aspect of it (an 
important one) which Philip Madras is the means of 
throwing into relief, has never before been so curiously 
and delicately treated on the stage. The rest of the 
play is about other aspects of the same theme, seen 
from the point of view of men and women of different 
temperaments and differently circumstanced, all of 
which have been treated in drama and fiction many times. 
Mr. Granville Barker’s method is to unite superficially 
(chiefly connected through business or family relations) 
a number of men and women, and make them talk. 
What they talk about are the incidents of a couple 
of days not more closely interconnected than incidents 
usually are; the return of a father from the East who 
thirty years ago deserted his family and turned 
Mohammedan, adopting the Eastern solution of sex 
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questions ; the fact that a girl in a huge dressmakers’ 
establishment is going to have a baby (an employer’s 
problem), and that the huge business is bought by an 
American man of business. 

If you listen carefully to the dialogue of The Madras 
House you will get the essence of several dramas. 
It is equivalent to reading, say, Au Bonheur des Dames, 
a play about spinsters withering on the stalk, a play 
about the defiant young “woman who did,” and a 
play, say, by M. Porto Riche, about the hash made 
of a man’s work by woman’s attractiveness. And here 
we touch the explanation of the form. Only in the 
conversation drama can so many aspects of a theme 
(here the Man-Woman relation) be treated. It is 
the quickest form; when Mr. Shaw wanted to present 
at once all the sides of the marriage problem he, in 
Getting Married, was forced to adopt it. To bring out 
a huge theme in action takes much longer. There was 
no alternative open to Mr. Granville Barker besides 
writing a conversation play and writing six action 
plays on sex. Do you ask why he did not write then 
the six plays? Well, there is an advantage in presenting 
the essence of each aspect interlocked and together. 
We can get a bird’s eye view of a gigantic theme much 
too big for treatment in a single action drama. He has 
constructed his conversation drama with a skill which 
it is a delight to remember afterwards. I have not time 
to expatiate on this. I can understand a spectator 
thinking at the time that the dramatist was spending too 
much time on the construction of a realistic atmosphere, 
but on reflection these little touches, like the perpetual 

olite introductions of the many daughters of Mr. 

uxtable (Admirable, perfect Mr. Aubrey Mather!) to 
Major Thomas, are superfluous. Not at all. They 
suggest the dire extent to which human relationships 
in that household have been fossilised into prim 
formalities, just as the mannequin show illustrates the 
** moral” and commercial exploitation of sex interest. 

Mr. Shaw in his conversation dramas does not care 
a hang about surface plausibility; in Mr. Granville 
Barker’s drama the naturalness of every word spoken 
and every detail is as important to his effects as it is to 
Tchekov’s. Under his own direction this perfect 
naturalness of delivery and gesture was achieved 
by every actor and actress on the stage. I want 
particularly to mention the acting of Miss Irene Rooke 
in the dismal whining part of Amelia Madras, because 
it is such an ungrateful one. Everybody cheers when 
the vivacious Mr. Windlesham or the preposterous, 
commercial, sentimental American leaves the stage, 
and excellently Mr. Ernest Milton and Mr. Claud Rains 
mg them; but the chill damp discomfort which 

rs. Madras so properly spreads round her on the stage 
does not promote vociferous applause. Yet how im- 

ortant it was that she should be duly dank! Every- 
dy sees at once how admirable Miss Agnes Thomas 
was as the strict and desiccated spinster, but the perfec- 
tion of the sketch of the middle-class grande dame, for 
once not ridiculed (Bravo! Mr. Granville Barker and 
Miss Frances Ivor)might possibly escape notice. The 
character-drawing and its interpretation is through- 
out a joy to an amateur of human nature. It is 
full of subtle touches that delight me, such as the 
hint which the old Pasha papa Madras incautiously 
gives to his daughter-in-law that he is the father 
of the shup-girl’s baby; so, too, Philip’s comment 
on hearing of it: “If he hadn’t been, he’d love us to 
believe it! Vanity! His real spur, I do verily 
believe, to that fine and flamboyantly amorous 
career ’’—-which also throws light on Philip, who 
could never, however hard he tried, completely under- 
stand his father’s attitude towards women; so, too, 
Philip’s comment on his friend Hippisly Thomas’s 
reserve about his wife: Thomas is no Mohammedan in 
ractice is Thomas, but he can understand the old 
asha very well. ‘“‘ No nice husband discusses his 


wife,” says Philip of him ; “‘ Upon sound Mohammedan 
principles, he guards her in the harem of his heart.” 
It is the spiritual purdah that Philip wants t, 
tear down. Thus the play is a scheme of ingeniously 
contrived talk through which illuminating rays from 
different temperamental quarters are thrown on the 
theme. Old Madras is a man to whom sex is the 
spice of life, but he does not like the whole of 
life to be flavoured with it ; the sentimental American 
Mr. Eustace Perrin State, wants every dish saturated 
with it—but in a diluted, romantic form; old 
Huxtable has thought all his life that the proper 
thing to do was to ignore it—and a nice mess 
the Huxtable family have made of that. The point 
of view of the desiccated Miss Chancellor is given, 
and—wonder of wonders—she is properly allowed to 
keep her dignity, in the hands of a lesser draughtsman 
she would have been just a poor old cockshy; the 
young mother who has thrown her cap over the wind- 
mill gives hers; the cramped and harried Brigstocks 
exhibit the predicament into which industrial civilisg- 
tion has forced them; and Philip Madras—I have 
indicated his position. The weakness of the play lies 
in the last conversation between Philip and his wife, 
where also not a few of the finest touches are found, 
The impression this leaves behind is too indistinct. 
The bit about Philip’s experiences as a lecturer is not 
wanted; it is one of the few passages in the play 
which is really otiose. We don’t want to know more 
than that Philip is a man who wants to help to put 
the world straight, and that has been indicated, 
Mr. Granville Barker has, I believe, rewritten this 
scene, but he has not yet got it right. In the finest 
human relation possible, man and woman must be 
alike—that is his philosophy. Perhaps. The play at 
any rate suggests, through Jessica Madras, that it 
is pretty nearly impossible. The curtain would 
emphasise this point if it fell on her words “ But you 
can’t be wise for us ’—better, I think, would be the 
words “‘ Don’t, whatever you do, be too wise.” You 
must listen to this play to get anything out of it; 
if you are going to wonder what became of Marion 
Yates and her baby, instead of keeping your attention 
on the theme, you had better not go. : 
DesMonpD MacCartay. 


CITY INTELLIGENCE 


In the City. 
N the City 
they sell and buy, 
and nobody ever 
asks them why. 
But since it contents them 
to buy and sell, 
God forgive them! They 
might as well ! 


The Herald’s College. 


The House of Lords 
is waiting for 

the newspaper 
proprietor. 

Soap! Attention ! 
Listen! Beer! 

“* Glory to the new-made 
Peer!” 

Hark ! the Herald’s 
College sings, 

as they fake his 
quarterings. 


* 


HumMBert WOLFE. 


DFcrMBrR 5, 1995 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. METHUEN have published a posthumous 
M collection of essays by Arthur Clutton-Brock (6s.) 
with an introduction by J. L. Hammond. None 
of these essays have been printed before. “* Many of them,” 
Mrs. Clutton-Brock says, “ were not written for publication 
but for the sheer pleasure of writing. I can remember the 
gst with which he read some of them aloud to me and to 
one or two of his most intimate friends. But, just because 
they were not meant for the public eye, they reflect, better 
than most of his more formal work, his many-sidedness 
and vivacity. To me, at any rate, they recall the delight 
and charm of his varied conversation, and the way in which 
his mood would pass from irony to sympathetic insight, 
from high seriousness to light mockery.” This is certainly 
true for others in the case of the brilliant fantasia, ““ When 
Voltaire came to Heaven,” in which Voltaire introduces 
the celestial host to a new experience—a joke, and the 
vibrations of celestial laughter, starting from The Awful 
Throne itself, unweave the whole fabric of the old heaven 
and earth; here, however, the modulation is from light 
mockery into seriousness. Laughter is several times his 
serious theme in these essays; a theme he descants 
upon, and elaborates in that manner of discoursing once so 
familiar to us, in which each sentence by itself seemed so 
clear and moderate, yet hurried us eagerly on to conclusions 
the cautious might often find hazy and hazardous. How 
he loved theorising! The excitement into which a work of 
art threw him expressed itself, not in gestures and murmured 
catchwords indicative of choicer appreciation, but, votively, 
in abundant wreaths of ideas. He loved ideas as some 
writers love phrases. He pursued them with the zest of an 
entomologist. I remember essays, reviews of his, which 
remind me of a man pursuing a butterfly and leaping from 
tussock to tussock over bog-land. There goes the idea 
hovering and sailing in front of him !—at last clapping his 
hat over it, he ever so gingerly lifts the brim to see 
whether it is really there. Sometimes it was; sometimes 
it wasn’t, but still floated and flickered in the blue. In 
that case there was another chase, another day, to look 
forward to ; he was tireless and keen. Sometimes he would 
pull himself up and, with the most earnest emphasis, 
state that the merit of a work of art has nothing to do 
with morality or the ideas it happens to suggest, but the 
next moment he would be after one. He asseverates this 
most carefully several times in these essays, but one feels 
as one reads (these essays are religious in tone) that having 
rejected the explanation of art’s value as a pleasure or as 
something which makes us better, he is not really content 
to leave it as an experience worth having in itself, but that 
he wants somehow to link it up mystically with the nature 
of reality: the gaiety of Mozart must be part of the music 
of the spheres, the laughter of Sterne is so delicious 
that it must be part of the mirth of Heaven. Among his 
many gifts that of the hortatory expositor was very strong. 
He was on his guard ; it horrified him to think that he might 
be writing like a trite moralist about beauty, and whenever 
he could, he indulged in a dig at “The Puritan”; but the 
impulse to expound was often plus fort que lui. 


* « * 


For my part I never regretted this, or only when it made 
repeat himself as a journalist must often do. I hold 
that the moralist and philosopher has a right to his say about 
everything on earth and I do not exclude works of art. Of 
course, some works of art give him very little purchase—a 





still-life of a plate of bananas or a song like “‘full-fathom five,” 
but I am quite sure that what Plato calls the goods of the 
soul enters into the esthetic value of such works of art as 
Giotto’s pictures or Hamlet, and that therefore it is part of 
the critic’s function to expatiate on such things. Life and 
Nature, it seems to me, may, and sometimes do, inspire in 
us the same emotions as works of art. They are twin 
subjects. I cannot distinguish between my response to 
beauty of character or gesture in real life and in art, and 
if you tell me you can, I simply can’t believe you. It is, 
of course, true that nearly always reality wants a great 
deal of alteration. 
* = * 


> 


Whatever Poetry may be, “Literary Criticism” must 
therefore be largely a “criticism of life,” and it is thus that 
the best critics have understood their function. Goethe, 
Coleridge, Saint Beuve, Baudelaire, Arnold—if you examine 
what they have written with an eye to that, you will be 
surprised to find how much of their criticism is discourse 
upon human nature and “ values.” There remains, of 
course, criticism of form; analysis of methods and the 
extent to which one author has used and another abused 
his chosen form; most important, but not so interesting to 
the reader whois not an artist himself, as appreciation of an 
author’s vision of life. Even in the case of painting it is 
only by a kind of wilful asceticism that these questions can 
be kept altogether out of criticism. I am persuaded that 
from the mass of Clutton-Brock’s occasional work a volume 
of essays could be collected which future generations would 
be glad to read. His monograph on William Morris (Home 
University Series) is first rate. Here he had a subject made 
to his hand, an artist who was both interested in social 
reform and beauty, but who, though he kept propaganda 
and art apart, applied only one standard to men and things 
which could be called indifferently an esthetic or a moral 
test. Morris’s quarrel with the industrial system was in the 
first place that it was hideous ; his appreciation of beauty in 
art was mixed up with the suggestion, which the kind of 
art he admired most always carried, of a happy life lived 
by those who produced it. 


” * * 


I partially lost sight of my friend’s mind during the last 
years of his life ; I find it again here in an amusing essay on 
the Devil. It is most characteristic of Clutton-Brock to 
discover that the real devil is an old gentleman who traves- 
ties in platitudes the finer intuitions of men, and that the 
diabolic method is to induce people to utter disgustingly 
dull perorations, thus sidetracking real issues, and driving 
those who know something about life into opposition to the 
truth. He could be delightfully savage when he came across 
one of these impersonations of the Evil One. For this paper 
he wrote a criticism of Nurse Cavell’s monument which was 
one of the most smashing pieces of art criticism 1 ever 
read. It had behind it that xesthetic-moral emotion which 
supplied the fullest driving power to his pen. 


* ak + 


Mr. Hammond says well of him in the preface. 

If the hour demanded satire or invective or ridicule, his pen was as 
ready a weapon as any others, but his best prose had something much 
rarer than sting or thrust ; it was the persuasive musing of a mag- 
nanimous nature, and all that was magnanimous in his audience 
responded to it. 

This quality was seen at its best in the series of articles he wrote 
on the war. Perhaps nowhere will his readers find better dis- 
played the philosophy that made him a Socialist without a trace of 
self-righteousness, a rebel without a trace of bitterness, an art 
critic without a trace of pedantry, and a writer without a trace of 
affectation. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Island of the Great Mother. By Grernarr HavurrMANN. 
Translated by Witia and Epwin Murr. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Krakatit. By Karner Carex. Translated by Lawrence Hype. 


Biles. 7s. 6d. 
Prisoners. By Franz Moinar. Translated by Josepn 
SzeBeNYE!. Duckworth. 6s. 


The Sea. By Bernarp KELLERMANN. Translated by SasHa 


Best. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Doda. By Marcu Beza. Translated by Lucy Bync. Bles. 5s. 


Subtlety is the same as size. This, which I take to be the 
fundamental axiom of criticism, is often forgotten: we com- 
monly hold language which implies the opposite. Yet it is 
obvious that the conceptions which in fact have proved subtle 
in their execution have all, from the epic to the satiric, been 
simple and enormous. One can illustrate this from the matter 
of islands. Gerhart Hauptmann is a man of genius, and, at his 
simplest, great : in The Island of the Great Mother he appears to 
have overreached himself. Put any collection of people on an 
island, to develop a social system which shall cast the light of 
symbolism on our own, and you immediately challenge compari- 
son with masterpieces. You challenge comparison, in particular, 
with Gulliver's Travels and L'Ile des Pinguins. Dr. Johnson 
said, with perfect truth, about the former that, “* when once you 
have thought of big men and little men, it is very easy to do all 
the rest.” But, with that unique faculty for missing the point 
which has caused him to be regarded, among Englishmen, as 
the wisest of the English, he imagined that he was saying some- 
thing contemptuous. Actually, he had put his finger on the 
secret of Gulliver’s greatness. So with Anatole France’s master- 
piece. The central idea was to write a history of the world— 
of France itself, for the mere details of recent history, the Dreyfus 
case and so forth: but only of France in so far as France could 
be regarded as an epitome of the whole. A history of the world ! 
Could any idea be simpler, or larger, or give more scope for sub- 
tlety ? In The Is and of the Great Mother, Herr Hauptmann 
has been ingenious; which is precisely the opposite of being 
subtle. He has put his community on a desert island—so far, 
so good. He has complicated the problem by making it a 
community of women. That variation from the ordinary type 
was, no doubt, necessary for a superficial originality : it was, no 
doubt, the core of the apologue. But Herr Hauptmann has not 
had the courage quite to keep the issue clear. There is a male 
thing in the island: the shipwrecked women bring with them a 
boy of twelve. Now, if there is one thing certain about a commun- 
ity of women in the midst of which a man is growing up, it is 
that there will be other men before long. It does not ned a ship- 
wreck and an island to tell us that. Of course, Herr Hauptmann has 
made the most of the incidental results. The arrival of babies 
by means which so naturally appear supernatural is the beginning 
of a religion : the self-deception of the mothers and the cynicism 
of the rulers, who encourage the self-deception, make a tolerable 
satire on what one may call the biology of religions. The three 
members of the Council take their stand “ on the principle of 
the Napoleonic Code: La recherche de la paternité est interdite” ; 
and the President puts the question thus : 


Is it your opinion that for the future also we are to ascribe 
everything of this nature to the Unknown God, or do you think it 
important that we three Fates, at least, should not humbug ourselves, 


but should rather postulate a completely natural act instead of 


the divine one, and supervise its administration like wise women ? 
For in any case it will be on the natural act that we shall have to 
build our future. We could only count on a repetition of a divine 
act of grace every three thousand years at the most. That would 
be of no practical use at all. 


And a little later we read : 


A long time before the expiration of the second year after Bihari 
Lal's birth, the idea of supernatural procreation was already 
recognised as possessing great value for the general happiness and 
progress, and was clevated into a dogma, inevitable because orthodox, 
This was just: the flourishing serenity of Ville des Dames was an 
irrefutable proof of its justice. Moreover, without the shadow of a 
doubt, it would have been believed in even if one or other of the 
island women had been caught in flagranti with a man. The dogma 
had established itself, and any endeavour to upset it would have 
been fruitless. 


But here the comparison with the Penguins is unescapable and 
unsustainable. They order these things better in Anatole France, 

The scheme of the book allows for insinuating excursions into 
the physiology, psychology and pathology of sex : we are brought 
along those winding paths where the hunger for maternity (or 


i, 





so the medical men, and the medicine men, tell us) is transmuted, 
sublimated or degraded into religious ecstasy. But the conditions 
are too special, the island is too small: subtlety—I come back 
to it—is the same as size. 

I find precisely the same fault with Karel Capek’s Krakati 
And Dr. Capek has shown us elsewhere that he knows better, 
The Robots were a fine and large conception, whereas the 
conception of Krakatit is only “all very fine and large.” Tip 
man of science whose invention outstrips his intention, who 
brings into the world something whereof the results are bound 
to appal himself and everybody else, is a friend as old gg 
Frankenstein. The kidnapping and incarceration of the inventor 
by members of an out-moded aristocracy who wish to put his 
brains to local and ignoble use, make no great novelty. And as 
for the neurasthenic Princess who writhes in sensual desire for 
the plain and powerful proletarian, I rather think I have met, 
if not herself, at least her cousins, on the screen. Nor can J 
think highly of the pages and pages of jargon which seek to 
convey to us what the explosive substance Krakatit is, and 
what it means in the dream and delirium of its creator. It is 
terribly clever of Dr. Capek to know all those long words : but his 
reputation stands far too high to need the support of cleverness: 
and the restof us can only stare and gasp like Quintilian when we 
read: ‘I’ve accelerated the speed of detonation. Argozonid, 
Chlorargonoxozonid. Tetrargon.” 

** Quite,’ said the curate. 

Dr. Capek, in fact, is here too clever. He starts too many hares, 
Like Herr Hauptmann, he is familiar with what I may call the 
intimacies of psychology: his dreams, as dreams, are brilliantly 
done. So, I have no doubt (but then I cannot understand g 
word of it) is his chemistry. But one never knows quite which 
thread of interest one is supposed to be being interested in, 
Krakatit is a book which could not have been written save bya 
man with a very rich and active mind : but if it were simpler, it 
would be bigger, and if it were bigger, it would be subtlec. 

Prisoners is simple, and tries to be big, and succeeds in being 
remarkable. The same may be said of The Sea. The former is, 
the publishers tell us, “* the first novel by the famous Hungarian 
dramatist to be published in English.” The latter is by the 
author of The Ninth of November, that unforgettably grand and 
terrible story of the German Revolution of 1918. One comes 
therefore to the former with hope, to the latter with confident 
expectation : and in both cases is, ever so slightly, disappointed. 
Prisoners might have taken, as its motto, Browning's: 

God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love : 
I claim you still, for my own love's sake ! 


Now this no doubt is a big and subtle truth: infinitely big, 
since it throws its light over all possible human relationships: 
and infinitely subtle, since it penetrates everywhere. But, like 
all truths on that scale—like the truth that it is better to be the 
victim than the author of injustice, or that the last shall be first, 
or that if a man takes your coat you should give him your cloak 
also—it is true ina world larger and truer than that of mere sense 
and experience. ‘ Delayed it may be for more lives yet,” said 
Browning ; but that is not the point. The problem is not the 
delay, but the contradiction. The function of the artist is to 
show us that the truth is true despite the contradiction by fact 
and experience; that it transcends fact, that it interprets 
experience ; that it is the fact and experience of that world which, 
for want of a better word or a worse (and there is no worse word, 
no word more abused or more abusable, in the language) I will 
call Mysticism. But in Prisoners the theme is not thus exalted. 
The characterization, though extremely sensitive, does not 
marry the persons to their destiny. Riza is in the employment 
of Kore, a small restaurant-keeper in Budapest. She is in love 
with Nicholas, a staid young lawyer. She has a “ past,” but has 
come to Budapest, away from her earlier haunts, with the inten 
tion of living that past down. She steals, madly, wantonly, 
absurdly, in order to get finery to make an impression 02 
Nicholas : he takes no notice of her until he is briefed to defend 
her—* his first real case.” He is engaged to a girl as staid and 
respectable as himself. But the circumstances of the case, the 
** first real case,” throw him with Riza: and by “ downright 
violence and storm” of passion she overthrows his traditions, 
his commitments, his expectations, his wishes, and com 

him to love her with an abandon and completeness like her own. 
I can only say that the author does not quite succeed in making 
me believe it. But the best thing in a book, which, even if it 
doesn’t altogether ‘* come off,” is nobly planned and forcefully 
written, is the subordinate character Sebfi, whose wild semr 
insane love for Riza does not succeed in creating the love t 
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ee 
reward the love. But then, his is a highly dramatized, affected 
and egoistic “* love.” 

The Sea, like The Island of the Great Mother, depends very 
largely 00 rhetoric: so it is fortunate that both books are well 
t . But I cannot say that the rhetoric “ gets across” 
in either. The people in Herr Kellermann’s story are Breton 
fishers; we are introduced boisterously to their laughter and 
their lust; the language is so hearty, the loves and jealousies 

asseults are so violent, that somehow it all seems, 

oxically, a little less simple than one supposes it is 
meant to seem. The false simple, of course, misses subtlety 
‘yst as does the false profound, and for the same reason. 
But in using the word “* false * I go too far, and do an injustice 
to something which, at the worst, is striking, and may by many 
be found exciting. Yann, though—Yann, the friend, rival, 
enemy, comrade of the man who tells the story—Yann the 
powerful, the impudent, the abusive; gross lover and gross 
drinker—can one really see him? ‘ Out of a single playing card 
he could cut so indecent a picture that it made one shudder with 
shame or envy.” I don’t fancy that the hardy Breton fishermen 
shudder as easily as that. 

In Doda, which is a story of Macedonian life, translated from 
the Roumanian, we get at last the simplicity which is subtlety, 
which illuminates and inspires. The tale is short, the incidents 
are few, the characters are not analysed or elaborated. Their 
life has, to the Lnglish reader, a certain quaintness, because of 
the mixture of elements in it: brig: ndsand witches on the one 
hand, pianos, railways, law-suits and a Paris education on the 
other. But the quaintness, though attrac.ive, is not the chief 
attraction. The interest lies not in the trappings but in the 
universal validity. Here is a family, grandmother and grand- 
children ; the grandmother is on a visit, for her a great and almost 
inconceivable adventure, to the children of her dead daughter ; 
that visit, which leads to the betrothal of the young grand- 
daughter, is really the whole main plot ; but we are carried back, 
in the aged woman’s memory, to her own betrothal, to her 
sister’s eloperrent with an outlaw, to the deaths of her loved 
ones, which have punctuated her long unselfish life. It is a 
common story—the common story : birth, love, marriage, death 
and the new births: it is as romantic in Macedonia as in 
Manchester, when such an imagination as Marcu Beza's is at 
work on it. 

Here, then, are five translations—two from the German, one 
from the Czech, one from the Hungarian, one from the Roumanian; 
all worth making, all well made; four ambitious stories, and one 
beautiful, P. C. KENNEDY. 


QUO VADIMUS? 


fhe Travel Diary of a Philosopher. By Counr HERMANN KEYSER- 
LING. ‘Translated by J. HoLroyp REEcE. ‘Two vols. Cape. 
36s. 

If some editor sent me to interview Count Keyscrling, 

the Baltic Baron, the philosopher, who just before the war 
went round the world to develop his soul, and since the war has 
founded a school of Wisdom at Darmstadt, the result might 
be something like this. 
_ “Would it be an impertinence, Count, to ask for your message 
in tabloid form ? It might be useful to my countrymen, whose 
need is great but who will find your book difficult, in spite of 
its admirable translation and its superb dexterity of statement. 
This is a pity, because you bring something unique to the under- 
standing of our modern despair—a creative combination of the 
poet's sensitiveness and the philosopher’s detachment. Nor is 
your detachment indifferent, although its calm is that of one who 
has found a way out.” 

“Yes,” said the Count, “I have found a way. But how 
condense it into a formula without falsification ? However, let 
us try the method of Socrates. What do you mean by despair ? ” 

The spider spins her web from within but does not entangle 
herself. Western humanity, less wise, has put its whole self into 
the civilisation it has spun out of itself ; we die for this civilisation 
and yet we know it has no value unless we live. ‘Lhere is nothing 
left for us to do: the machine does everything. Except in 
“lence, and except in the crudest beings, there is no heart in 
= any more, and consequently none in pleasure. The eye of 
he spider is bright with purpose, the whole creature is beautiful 


“= instinct and spontaneity ; but the eye of modern man is 

en 3 face and virtue have departed from him.” 

De So we lack something supremely valuable that animals have ? 
» any other beings have it ? ” 

a Yes, plants and many men ; for I expect you are right about 
e brown men of the East.” 






“What I found in them was perfection. Your despair then 
is a certainty that we are being driven further and further from 
perfection. If so, might not salvation lie in understanding what 
perfection consists in ? ” 

“It would depend,” I replied “on the kind of understanding.” 

“Is not that being perfect which completely expresses itself 
within the limits set to it by the nature of things? Now man 
is more than spider ; he is not only conscious but self-conscious. 
The question therefore is, what is the general condition for the 
complete self-expression of a self-conscious being? Empty 
words, but perhaps we can make them live by considering the 
process of which your despair is the fruit. Has not the process 
always been one of establishing valid objective connections in 
the physical world ? ‘Lhe triumph of science, with its accepted 
world-network within which the knowledge exactly how he stands 
is available now to every common man for every practical 
purpose ; the corresponding externalisation and standardisation 
of our emotions and ideals in social and political institutions for 
the diffusion of order and benevolence ; here is a titanic structure 
with all its parts interdependent and all bearing the same mark ; 
all are attempts of the spirit to express itself completely in external 
forms. ‘Lhis then—man’s ever renewed creation of external 
forms for his self-expression—is the formula of our Western 
progress. And at each stage there has been disillusion ; at each 
stage the reaching out to a new, more comprehensive creation has 
been determined by the discarded wrecks of the past ; and now 
there is final disillusion ; the process is complete, and no external 
form can be taken seriously any more. But this formula does 
not by itself yield what we want; it does not explain why the 
more complete the spirit’s outward embodiment, the more we are 
stifled. It defines our struggle towards perfection, towards 
complete self-expression, as having taken a certain path—the 
outward path, deeper and deeper into the world of appearance, 
the whole force of the soul pouring out to comprehend and master 
that world. But it does not say why this path, for all its truth 
and sincerity (how different from Eastern disregard of the 
difference between true and false !), should take us away from our 
proper goal. 

“To see this we must put a more fundamental question. 
What is the force that set and kept us on our path? Surely, 
since the task has not been easy, it needed a force, and a tre- 
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mendous one, to turn man’s spirit so resolutely outward? He 
might never have turned his whole being outward, he might have 
remained at the relatively innocent stage of classical antiquity, 
if something had not happened to make each man take his out- 
ward self with complete seriousness. This something was a new 
religion. The command that Jesus laid on the world was two- 
edged, like a sword—to find the Kingdom of Heaven within us 
and to establish it on Earth. To find it within, to find perfection 
by detachment from the shows of time and space, that was 
already possible for the common man, that was the word Buddha 
had made flesh. But also to establish it on earth, not to reject the 
world of sense, but completely to penetrate it with the spirit—here 
was the impossible. To make man will this impossible it was neces- 
sary that the world of sense should be felt to be important, and 
that could only be done by making all men, not merely superior 
men, take in deadly earnest that part of the time-space structure 
which seems the very core of their being ; the bundle of thoughts, 
desires, sensations, volitions which each of us is ; which in time 
and space is labelled “* you and me ”’ ; in short, our personalities. 
And if the Christian myth, by divinely exalting each humble 
personality, by making men feel that their earthly life is precious 
as the only chance of escaping hell—if the myth was thus con- 
trived that it might lead us at last to this Egyptian darkness, 
this flatness of democracy, this all-embracing mechanism that 
crushes us, who shall say that it was false? The triumphs won 
on the way are imperishable, and what other spur than the ideal 
of personality could have goaded us to the collective action that 
made them possible? For collective action on the higher 
levels depends on taking your brother’s personality seriously ; 
without collective action there is no serious, consistent or faithful 
handling of appearance, no perpetually renewed embodiment 
of the spirit in outward forms. So perhaps this process, with 
its painful stages and its bankrupt close, was necessary. Perhaps 
only so could we be brought to see that all outward forms, 
including even personality itself, are incompatible with complete 
self-realisation. If so, our problem as to perfection has received 
@ more than intellectual solution. It is no mere intellectual 
position that we have reached as we survey our empirical pur- 
poses and find them worthless; it is an intuition coloured by 
loathing of our personalities as part of those purposes. And this 
loathing is operative ; it is the birth-pang of recognition, and 
with recognition we become wholly determined from within, and 
so perfect and free.” 

“That word, ‘ recognition’ ”—I tried to puzzle it out—* is 
obscure. Granted that we have to strive after perfection, and 
that our perfection, our spontaneous life, does not lie, like the 
animal’s, in expressing ourselves in outward forms. Granted 
that to be driven to see this we had to go into bondage in Egypt. 
But what is the connection between this seeing and the spon- 
taneity of life? So far, all I see is something negative—that 
self-realisation is in nothing external, least of all in personality, 
How can this negative actually be, as you suggest, positive life ? ” 

“Yet poets have always known that it is so. ‘The poet is 
the most genuine of beings ,’ said your Keats. Why? Because 
" the poetical character has no self; a poet has no identity, he 
is continually in for and filling some other body.’ To discursive 
thought indeed this remains a mystery which, when stated in 
positive terms, becomes a mare’s nest. For the positive assump- 
tion involved is that there is a higher, a more real, region of 
reality inaccessible to normal experience ; words like genuine- 
ness, recognition, freedom in self-determination from within, 
are empty of meaning unless they assert (among other things) 
the reality of a world that eye cannot see and mind cannot grasp. 
Now to discursive thought such an assertion is not unreasonable ; 
science having destroyed our Newtonian world of commonsense, 
we can admit a correspondence between the extreme development 
of our Western consciousness and a limited cross-section of 
reality, such that our faculties are no more adequate to ‘ real’ 
reality than a spider’s are to our reality. But the admission, in 
its turn, remains meaningless by itself; it only acquires signi- 
ficance and interest when I have convinced you that mankind 
is growing (or recovering) a new faculty, a valid way of supra- 
normal experience. I wonder whether my book, with its 
description of what for me are facts—the actuality of meta- 
physical recognition and the known methods for attaining it by 
systematic concentration and deliberate detachment from per- 
sonality—will help you over this fence? All depends on the 
creative force of my description. I am not the sort of philosopher 


that manipulates intellectual counters ; if the poet is a Proteus, 
the metaphysician is a super-Proteus, differing only from the 
poet by expressing his deepest and innermost truth in a frame of 
universal comprehensiveness. 
absorb his full utterance.” 


And to grasp this you must 





— 


So we leave Darmstadt with plenty on our hands, wig 
misgivings, too. It is inherent in this sage’s position not only 
that he knows the truth, but that, knowing it, he is perfect, 
Yet he seems imperfect ; he has so little humour, so little simp}. 
city ; he is so preoccupied with making an effect. This throw 
some doubt on the validity of his knowledge. 

JouN FRanxum, 


THE MYSTERY OF RACINE 


The Life of Racine. By Mary Ductavux. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 64, 


The mystery of Racine is almost as impenetrable as thy 
mystery of Shakespeare, and for the opposite reasons. Of th 
facts of Shakespeare’s life we know very nearly nothing; ang 
of the facts of Racine’s we not only know far more than 
but the more we know the more difficult we find it to determing 
what kind of a man he was. 

Roughly speaking there are two opposite theories about 
his character. According to one theory Racine was an ext 
sensitive and noble character dominated throughout his life 
by his religious upbringing at Port Royal. According to this 
theory he became converted after Phédre, and his ceasing to 
write plays was an act of piety, a form of repentance. Rather 
curiously his admittedly loveless marriage is usually counted 
by this school as coming under the same heading. 

The other theory is very different. Put at its kindest it 
comes to this—tbat Racine was as good and as economical an 
architect of his fortunes as he was of his plays. The plays 
were written to attract the favour of Louis XIV, and wer 
dropped as they had to be when the time came for him to be 
a successful courtier and to make a wealthy marriage. 

What neither theory ever succeeds in doing is to account for 
the apparent ease with which a very great and ambitious poet, 
and one who, whatever else he was, was never unaware of his 
own greatness, could drop for years the exercise of an art in 
which he stood; and knew that he stood, supreme. Here 
there can be no question of failing powers. Racine was thirty- 
seven years old when he stopped writing for the stage. In 
eleven years he had written ten plays. Twelve years later 
came Esther, and two vears after that Athalie. And neither up 
to the moment of stopping, nor twelve and fourteen years later, 
is there the least sign of weariness, the least falling off either in 
the quality of the verse or the psychology of the characters or in 
that sense of the theatre which is one of Racine’s supreme gifts. 
No, if one can say anything of Racine with certainty, one can 
say that he stopped writing plays at the height of his powers, 
and as far as we can see without the least regret or the least 
attempt to reverse his decision. 

This then is the chief of the particular problems which any 
author who sits down to write the life of Racine must somehow 
face; the other, the general one, which is of course closely 
bound up with it, is what sort of man this extraordinary person 
was. 

It must be owned that Mme. Duclaux’s book is a disappoint- 
ment in both respects. Indeed, one is left at the end with the 
bewildered feeling that she has not really been aware that any 
difficulties existed at all. For her Racine seems almost that 
soft and tender character that the French school histories have 
made popular. Not entirely perhaps. She admits Racine’s 
irritability, for instance, but she certainly finds him lovable 
and she is quite convinced of the genuineness of the conversion. 
That and a certain disgust with his way of living brought about 
by the ill success of his last plays, the desertion of the Champ 
meslé and the death of Mademoiselle du Parc, seem to her te 
account quite satisfactorily for his abandonment of the stage. 
As for the other side of Racine’s character, she hardly seems 
aware of it. But there is a good deal to be said on that other 
side. 

Let us take Diderot’s evidence, for instance, and remember that 
Diderot’s admiration for Racine as an artist was so great that he 
prophesied that in the centuries to come Racine would be recog: 
nised as the giant among literary men. There is a passage !0 the 
Neveu de Rameau that, had she noticed it, should have caused 
Mme. Duclaux some slight uneasiness, for Diderot had friends, 
the Ablancourts, who as members of the family knew @ 
many of Racine’s family secrets: 
. . « Mais Racine? celui-la certes avait du génie et ne pa 
pas pour un trop bon homme. . . . Lequel des deux pré ériere 
vous, ou qu'il eit été un bon homme, identifié avec son comptol, 
comme Briasson . . . faisant réguliérement tous les ans un enfant 

Iégitime & sa femme, bon mari, bon pére, bon oncle, bon voisib, 

honnéte commergant, mais rien de plus; ou qu'il eit été fourbe, 

traitre, ambitieux, envieux, méchant, mais auteur d’A ’ 
de Britannicus, d’ Iphigénie, de Phédre, d’ Athatie? 
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FINDLATERS PORT 


The Sample Case illustrated con- 





tains a bottle of each of five 
much favoured Ports, viz.:— 
PER DOZ 
FINDLATER'’S “CROWN.” 
An excellent Douro Wine— 
full, rich and fruity 42/- 
FINDLATER’S“* SCEPTRE.” 48 
A fine medium dry Port. . - /- 
FINDLATER’S “ JITRE.” 
A fine tawny wine—dry finish 4 
and clean to the palate .. .« 5 /- 
However good you consider the puene aten’s “cncuen” 
Port you are now - drinking, f A fine medium wine of full ruby 60 
you will do well to put it to the colour. Exceptional value . IE 
test of direct comparison with FINDLATER’S “TREBLE 
others. Maybe you will then find rresie MAMETS: 4 lenly aot 
; ; - 1a wine of perfect ruby colour, 
there is something you like better OOO well-matured in wood. Very 
and not necessarily a more expen- DIAMOND popular at many well-known 
sive wine. a. sks ek ee 


The Sample Caseof 5 bottlesas above 

is obtainable only direct from 

Findlater’s at the special price of . 21/- 
(Case and Carriage Free) 


Findlater’s make it easy for you to 
carry outthis test. Fora guineaonly 
they will send you a case containing 
a bottle of each of their five most 
popular Ports, of varying characters 
and prices. It will be strange if 
among these you do not find the one 
Port that suits your taste. 


“The sign of a 
very excellent 
Port.” 





A sample case of similarly priced 
Swderries can also be bad on application 
i.e. 5 boliles 21]-, case and carriage free. 


N.B. Connoisseurs will appreciate Findlater's 10 yearold Liqueur Whisky, 22 under proof, 17.4/- doz., 14/6 per bot. 


S A M PLE - phan pana tas Gaaies sae ogg ; 
ORDER 


Please send me, case and carriage free, sample case of your Ports as 
advertised in The New Statesman. I enclose cheque value 21/- 
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Standing alone perhaps that passage might not matter so 
much, The trouble is that the more one begins to inquire 
exactly into the life of Racine the more difficult it becomes to 
put one’s hand on one’s heart and swear that not one of those 
words, “ fourbe, traitre, ambitieux, envieux, méchant” are en- 
tirely unjust when applied to him. Nor can one say, as perhaps 
Mme. Duclaux would do, that they are only applicable before 
the celebrated conversion, for that itself is the crux of the matter. 
Certain facts have either got to be ignored or explained for that 
to be honestly possible. And here are some of them. ~ 

Before Racine’s conversion. we know that he had almost 
finished living on his capital. We know that whatever success 
Racine may have had among intelligent people his plays were 
not successes financially. We know that by his conversion 
Racine was enabled to make a rich marriage and gain a post 
at Court. We know that he became an assiduous—in fact, at 
times a disgustingly obsequious— courtier, and by these means 
added greatly to his wealth. We know that for the rest of his 
life he lived in very great comfort and died a wealthy man. We 
know that to the rest of his family he was very close indeed, if 
not what most people would cal] mean. We know that almost 
the only friend that Racine could keep was Boileau, and that he 
was not too generously inclined even towards him. We know 
that hatred of his enemies, which was always an outstanding 
characteristic of his, did not cease. and that he continued to 
enjoy the writing of a malicious epigram as much as ever. 

One wonders where exactly Mme. Duclaux has found the 
colours for her rosy portrait. There is a book that is not to be 
found under her “ Principal Works Consulted " which might have 
altered her views a little. and that is M. Masson-Forrestier’s 
Autour dun Racine Ignoré. As a book it has great faults of 
arrangement and repetition, but it contains a great many facts 
about Racine’s life that Madame Duclaux is too apt to pass over 
completely. M. Mas‘on-Forrestier’s ferocious self-seeker is as hard 
to accept as the author of the plays as Mme. Duclaux’s senti- 
mentalised Racine, always looking back with a sort of yearning 
to a beautiful childhood at Port Roval. But there is more 
suggestion of genius in his conception than in hers. Lemaitre’s 
Racine, too, is a lovable character and a pious character, but 
Lemaitre saw that somehow or other the “ arrivisie” and the 
“* féroce”” must play their parts. Without them the portrait 
might be pretty ; it could not even pretend to be a likeness, 

One day at the height of Racine’s great period Mme. de 
Sevigné made a brilliant prophecy. She suggested that Racine, 
who was all passion, would stop writing plays as soon as his 
passion for actresses was past. Hedid. But was she more than 
tight in fact? Did she hit on the explanation? One doubts 
that, too. He was passionately in love with the du Parg no 
doubt, but was it not rather vanity-l»ve in the case of the 
Champmeslé? [Is not Diderot’s “‘ Ambitieux” more his char- 
acter? But in that case how could one so passionately hungry 
for “la gloire’ have abandoned the stage ? 

Any solution is difficult. Racine escapes from every net in 
which one would seek to capture him, but Mme. Duclaux has 
hardly even tried to help us. 


HISTORICAL FORCES 


The Modern World: a Survey of Historical Forces—Russia. By 
NicHoLas MAKEEV and VALENTINE O’Hara. Norway. By 
G. GatuornE Harpy. Benn. 15s. each. 

History of Burma. By G. E. Harvey. Longmans. 21s. 

South Africa: Peoples, Places, Problems. By W. H. Dawson. 
Longmans. lé6s. 

“To provide a balanced survey, with such _ historical 
illustrations as are necessary, of the tendencies and forces, 
political, economic, intellectual, which are moulding the lives of 
contemporary States”—such is the object of The Modern 
World series of which the second two volumes, Russia and Norway, 
are before us. The promise of the series made by Mr. G. P. 
Gooch’s Germany and Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s Ireland is abundantly 
borne out by these two volumes, and it is now clear that the series 
as a whole will be indispensable to any serious student of inter- 
national affairs. Mr. Makeev’s and Mr. O’Hara’s Russia 
certainly is indispensable. It is incomparably the best book 
on that country which has appeared in English since the Bolshevik 
Revolution. As Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, the editor of the series, 
says in his introduction, ‘ since the reader is here invited neither 
to condemn nor to extenuate, but simply to understand, this 
volume should be read when thousands of polemical treatises 
on Russia, the fruits of anger, horror, prejudice, and spite, have 
passed into oblivion.”” Mr. Fisher claims with reason that the 


| 


attempt of the two authors to tell the truth about Russia, and tp 
enable an accurate judgment to be formed as to the 
factors in the historical growth and political condition of thi, 
vast country, is obvious upon every page. Their objective point 
of view is the more creditable in that neither of the author_ 
one a Russian, the other a British subject long resident ip the 
old Russian Empire—has any reason for affection towards Russia, 
since one suffered imprisonment at the hands of the 
Government, and the other at the hands of the Bolshevists, 

At the same time the authors make it clear that they hold 
no brief for the Soviet régime. They define their object as ty 
examine how the Russian State came into being—at first by 
the trading centres calling in to protect their interests rovin; 
princes who consolidated their power over large tracts of territo 
—how this process was quickened and intensified under the Tartar 
yoke, which turned Russia into a land of slaves and slave-drivers ; 
how it led to the absolutism of the Tsarist autocracy, an Oriental] 
despotism where the will of the ruler was the supreme law: 

how under another name and in another guise this despotism sur. 
vives essentially unchanged to our own times; and what are the 
prospects for the revival of native forces which, far from weakening 
in the past, have but gathered strength from the rude blows of 
adversity. 

The book, in other words, relates the Bolshevik Revolution 
directly with Russia’s past history, in the light of which alone 
it is intelligible. About half of the volume is devoted to the 
play of historical forces which paved the way for that Revolution, 
and the remainder to the Revolution itself. There is, as Mr. 
Fisher remarks in his introductica, no greater event in modem 
history than the Russian Revolution, whether it be considered 
in relation to the vast extent of the territory which it has 
affected, or the nature and quality of the changes which it has 
introduced, or the mass suffering of which it has been the parent, 
or the influence which it has exerted, and continues to exert, 
in international relations. Its nearest parallel is the French 
Revolution, though this was an attack on privilege, while the 
Russian was an attack on property. We are reminded that 
the schism between revolutionary France and the rest of Europe 
lasted for more than twenty years. The Soviet Government 
has now been in power for eight years. Profound as is the 
doctrinal cleft between Communist Moscow and the individualist 
societies of Western Europe, Germany has already made a 
pact with the Bolshevik State, and the restoration of relations 
between the rest of Europe and Russia cannot be long deferred 
after the Locarno agreement. This book is as timely as it is 
valuable. 

Russia is predominantly an agricultural country, and both 
the authors and their editor agree in estimating as the most 
important result of the Revolution the transfer of the land to the 
peasants : 

As no French government has dared to upset the land settlement 
of the Revolution, so no Russian government will venture to annul 
the vast transfer of property which has been effected in the time of 
trouble. Indeed the principal security of the Bolsheviki will be 
found to consist, not in the popularity of their communist doctrine, 
but in the wide diffusion of private property among the peasants 
which is associated with their régime. 

The authors distinguish three stages in the life of the Soviet 
State during the past seven years. The first was that of pure 
Communistic experiment, the second that of the “* New Economic 
Policy,” and the third is marked by concessions forced from 
the Government of greater economic freedom for peasant 
agriculture, co-operatives and private trading, and by efforts 
to establish more regular forms of juridical procedure. The 
authors insist that the new Bolshevik theory of class despotism, 
with its old arguments for absolute power and its old methods of 
arbitrary unconstitutional rule, is true to Russian type; but 
they insist equally that “the advent of Communism to powe 
in Russia has definitely and for all time discredited absolutism 
as a principle of government, even when applied in the interest of 
the working classes.” For the Russian people are not what they 
were. The cultural level, as also the political significance of 
the peasantry, has risen considerably during the period of war and 
revolution. The awakened peasantry, together with the tow 
and factory workers and the new trading and industrial class, 
will in the near future, the authors think, compel the dictators 
to modify their policy or else make way for another Government. 
They confess to little knowledge about the new forces in formatio® 
in Russia, but from what they do know they find every reaso® 
to look forward to the complete restoration of Russia politically, 
economically, and culturally. But they close on the note of 
warning that “this can only be achieved by the Russial 
themselves, by the Russian peoples living in Russia.” 
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£. G. Boulenger. 


t fascinating illustrated gift 
Tee wr beck of the year is 


THE AQUARIUM BOOK. 


By E.G. BOULENGER, Director of the 
Zoological Society’s Aquarium. 
With 55 Illustrations. Cloth. 10/6 net. 








Dr. Thomas Gann. 


The first account of the adventurous 

ition with Lady Richmond Brown 

and Mr. Mitchell Hedges to the ancient 
Maya City of Lubaantum. 


MYSTERY CITIES. 
By THOMAS GANN. 


With about 60 Illustrations. Cloth. 
21/- net. 





Harry R. Caldwell. 


An amazing story of a white man’s 
adventures in the heart of China. 


THE BLUE TIGER. 


By HARRY R. CALDWELL. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 15/- net. 





F. A. Mitchell Hedges. 


A record of astounding adventures with 
unique photographs of some hitherto un- 
heard-of monsters of the deep. 


BATTLES WITH 


GIANT FISH. 
ByF.A. MITCHELL HEDGES, F.R.G:S. 
Cheap Edition. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


“One of the most thrilling tales of true 
adventures of recent years.”—The Times. 





Lady Richmond Brown. 


This record of a woman's adventurous 
journey is “a travel book in a thousand.” 


UNKNOWN TRIBES, 
UNCHARTED SEAS. 
By LADY RICHMOND BROWN, 
F.R.G.S. 
With 52 IMlustrations. 21/- net. 


“It lives up to its alluring title in 
every page.”—Daily Mail. 








Herbert G. Ponting. 


Experiences with Captain Scott's South 
Pole Expedition. 


THE GREAT 


WHITE SOUTH. 
By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 
Revised and Cheap Edition. With 177 
Illustrations. 7/6 net. 
“A book that will deli ht 
Seneration to come, young ond old.” ‘ 


—Sunday Times. 
ae 


ROUND ABOUT THE 
UPPER THAMES. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
Cheap Edition. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


“Racy of the soil of a delightful and 
still unspoilt region."—The Times. 





FOLK SONGS OF THE 
UPPER THAMES. 


With an Essay on Folk-Song Activity in 
the Upper Thames Neighbourhood. 


Collected and edited by 
ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
Cheap Edition. Cloth. 7/6 net. 





THE SEA AND THE 
JUNGLE. 


By H. M. TOMLINSON. 7/6 net. 
“A remarkable book .. . entitles Mr. 
Tomlinson to a place in literature side by 


side with Joseph Conrad.” 
—C. K. S. in The Sphere. 





THE STORY OF MY 
HEART. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


With 36 Wood Engravings by 
ETHELBERT WHITE. 


Cheap Edition. Cloth. 6/- net 


“The masterly woodcuts are worthy 
of the book.”—The Times. 





ULSTER SONGS AND 
BALLADS. 


Collected by 
H. RICHARD HAYWOOD. 
With an Introduction by St. Joun Irvine. 
Cloth. 5/- net. 





HOURS IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


By STEWART DICK. 


With an Introduction by Sir CHaARLEs 
Homes, Director of the National Gallery, 
and 16 Plates. 


Cloth. 3/6 net. 





BOOKS for every taste. 


IMPORTANT.—There is no reason for any bookseller failing to supply these books. 


W. R. Lethaby. 


Professor Lethaby has probably a more 
intimate knowledge of his subject than 
any other living man. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
RE-EXAMINED. 


By W. R. LETHABY. 
With 178 Illustrations. Cloth. 21/- net. 


Frederick Wood. 


“Cannot fail to entice still more ~~ 
to the wonderful recesses of the 
mysterious downs.” 


ROUND ABOUT 
SUSSEX DOWNS. 


By FREDERICK WOOD. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


J. E. Williams. 


A consideration of the problems, both 
religious and biological, presented by the 
theory of organic evolution. 


IN SEARCH OF 
REALITY. 


By J. E. WILLIAMS. 
Cloth. 7/6 net. 


Claude Luttrell. 


“A book evidently written by a sports- 
man for sportsmen.” 


SPORTING 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A 


YOUNGER SON. 
By CLAUDE LUTTRELL. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 7/6 net. 














Elinor Glyn. 

“How to attract the man you desire” 
and “Frank advice to unmarried girls” 
are among the subjects dealt with in this 
book, which is having an enormous sale 


THIS PASSION 
CALLED LOVE. 


By ELINOR GLYN, 
Cloth. 5/- net. 


Frank Molnar. 


The first novel of the famous Hungarian 
dramatist. 


PRISONERS. 


By FRANK MOLNAR. 6/- net. 

“The directness and reality of the 
writing are extraordinary ... as a minia- 
ture of a great dramatic story it is 
perfect."—Daily Mail. 














Epstein’s Rima 
How can you criticise Epstein’s Rima 
unless you have read the book? 


GREEN MANSIONS 


By W. H. HUDSON. 
Cheap Edition. Cloth. 3/6 net. 














Clare Sheridan. 


“Almost worthy of Boccaccio,” says 
Truth. 


THE THIRTEENTH. 
By CLARE SHERIDAN. 7/6 net. 
“ With all her engaging candour, Slavia 
somehow manages to avoid the slightest 
suspicion of nastiness.”—7 ruth, 





a 


THE ROADMENDER. By Michael Fairless. 


Cloth, 3/6; Leather, 5/- net. 











GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., 






3 Henrietta Street, 


W.C. 2. 


London, 
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Though his book also is more concerned with the present 
than the past, the author of Norway insists equally that “a 
balanced survey of the tendencies and forces which are moulding 
the lives of contemporary Norwegians cannot be complete 
if the influence of the past is neglected or slurred.”” That the 
Englishman and the Norwegian, through centuries of almost 
unbroken and generally friendly intercourse, have developed a 
very similar mentality is in itself sufficient justification for 
giving Norway an independent place in the Modern World 
series. That country is of especial interest to-day in the period 
of transition through which it is passing as a result of the war, 
which affected it economically more than any other neutral. 
Norway, as Mr. Fisher says, is a country of many friends and 
no enemies ; and its English friends should welcome this book in 
which Mr. Gathorne-Hardy writes not only with exact scholarship 
but with hearty enjoyment of every side of the country. 

Mr. G. E. Harvey’s History of Burma from the earliest times 
to the beginning of the English conquest is also, as Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple says in his introduction, ‘“‘ a book written with 
the heart as well as with the head.” His great mass of original 
work breathes out everywhere a spirit of warm sympathy. 
One can well believe that the author has ransacked unpublished 
documents in eight languages for his material, but with all its 
wealth of original research his book is always vividly picturesque, 
unfolding the drama of this little known Oriental country with 
entertaining detail. The author is to be congratulated on a 
model history. which at the same time helps the reader to under- 
stand the problems which confront the British administration of 
Burma to-day. 

South Africa is a book of travel rather than of history, but it 
justifies notice here as a study, with some historical background, 
of the Union and its peoples and special problems. Though its 
history is not a long one, the country is one in which the pla 
of historical forces has created questions peculiar to itself. 
These Mr. W. H. Dawson studies with sympathy but with 
candour, devoting especial attention to the colour problem. 
He sums up with the “ rather painful impression’ that South 
Africa has not yet made up its mind how to answer the question : 
“* What can you make of yourself?” 


A GROCER WITH A CONSCIENCE 


The Diary of Thomas Turner, of East Hoathly, 1754-1765. Edited 
by FLorENcE Maris TurNER. The Bodley Head. 4s. 6d. 


Thomas Turner, the village grocer, of East Hoathly, in Sussex, 
kept a diary because he needed a confessional, and not because 
he considered any events in his life worthy of a record. If the 
Church of England had countenanced the confession of sins, or if 
Turner had been born a Nonconformist and sat under a sober 
and devout Free Church minister, atoning for his sins by attending 
prayer-meetings, this amusing little book would never have been 
written, and we should have lost an epic of the manifold tempta- 
tions which beset a young grocer in the eighteenth century, and 
of his valiant attempts to kill the devil. 

The devil adopted numerous disguises, but always brought a 
bottle with him. Sometimes he even entered into Mr. Porter, 
the Hogarthian parson of East Hoathly. After an evening in 
which “* the parson of the parish was one among the mixed multi- 
tude in the diversion of dancing or jumping about without a 
violin or any musick, singing of foolish healths and drinking all 
the time as fast as it could be well poured down,” the young 
grocer was not even let alone when he and his wife finally got 
into bed at five o’clock in the morning. for 

at six oclock we were awakened by Mrs. Porter (the parson’s 

wife), who pretended she wanted some cream of tartar ; but as soon 

as my wife got out of bed, she vowed that she should come down. 

She found Mr. Porter, Mr. Fuller and his wife with a lighted candle, 

and the part of a bottle of wine and a glass. The next thing was to 

have me down stairs, which being apprised of, I fastened my door, 

Up stairs they came, and threatened to break it open ; so I ordered 

the boys to open it, when they poured into my room; and, as 

modesty forbid me to get out of bed, so I refrained; but their 
immodesty permitted them to draw me out of bed, as the common 
phrase is, topsy-turvy ; but, however, at the intercession of Mr. 

Porter, they permitted me to put on my —— and, instead of my 

upper cloaths, my wife’s petticoats ; and in this manner they made 

me dance, without shoes and stockings, untill they had emptied the 
bottle of wine, and also a bottle of my beer. .. About three o’clock 
in the afternoon, they found their way to their respective homes. 


No wonder. with such an example before him, a serious-minded 
young man should require a private confessional apart from the 
spiritual comfort of his parish priest. The diary is undertaken 
in no light spirit. At the beginning are drawn up “ Rules of 


proper Regimen ”’ : 





—— 


If I am at home, or in company abroad, I will never drink 
than four glasses of strong beer; one to toast the King’s 
the second to the Royal Family, the third to all my friends, and the 
fourth to the pleasure of the company. If there is either wine or 
punch, never upon any terms or perswasion to drink more than ej 
glasses, each glass to hold no more than half a quarter of a pint. 
If Turner frequently broke his rules, he had at least the 

courage to confess it to his diary. He seems never to have 
spared himself a discreditable entry. He describes, however 
many things besides village drinking orgies. At the beginning 
of the diary he was still a schoolmaster, although he soon left that 
profession for the more remunerative one of “ mercer, grocer and 
genera! dealer ”’ of the same village. In these earlier days he 
had rather more pretensions to learning than later on in the book, 
and dismissed Clarissa Harlowe as ‘“‘a very well wrote thing 
tho’ it must be allowed it is too prolix.” ’ 

His domestic troubles also call for a considerable amount of 
rhetoric. Few grocers even in those days could have addressed 
their wives as: 

Oh woman, ungrateful woman !—thou that wast the last and most 
compleatest of the creation, and designed by Almighty God for 
comfort and companion to mankind, to smooth and make even the 
rough and uneven paths of life, are often, oh too, too often, the 
very bane and destroyer of our felicity. Thou not only takest away 
our happiness, but givest us, in lieu thereof, trouble and vexation of 
spirit. 

The first Mrs. Turner did not share her husband’s seriousness 
of mind, and it was her continual wish to be going out that 
usually occasioned these tirades. Unfortunately these all-night 
drinking parties seem to have told on her health, and after a long 
illness she died. After her death the diary loses much of its 
interest, and on the grocer’s second marriage to a lady “ plain... 
but cleanly in her person,” who will help him to live “ina more 
sober and regular manner,” it comes to an end. 

Perhaps in some remote corner of England at the present day 
there is a village grocer who keeps a diary which will one day fall 
into the publishers’ hands. He may record village concerts or 
visits to the cinema, football matches, and other events quite 
unknown to Thomas Turner, but on the whole it would seem that 
an eighteenth-century village grocer had a far more amusing time 
than his descendant of the present day. 


A STUDY IN CONTRAST 


A History of Engineering. By A. P. M. Fiemine and H. J. 
Brockienurst. Black. 12s. 6d. 

A Short History of the Building Crafts. By Martin S. Brices. 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 

All men build, and in some degree all men are engineers, 
What is called “* Civil Engineering *’ has, indeed, a history as old, 
and almost as world-wide, as architecture. For every structure 
man erects is, in a degree, an engineering as well as an architec- 
tural problem, and to-day the architect and the engineer have 
to collaborate in the making of every important building. It is, 
therefore, natural that these two histories should touch each 
other at many points, from the building of the Pyramids to the 
latest skyscraper, with its concrete and its constructional 
steel-work. 

Thus, to a point, the history of these two great industries 
marches together. But, in a closer view, how different are the 
courses they have followed. The work of the ordinary bricklayer 
or carpenter is not so vitally different to-day from what it was 
in the Ancient World. Building, despite the rise of new materials 
and new methods of construction, is still at its basis a handicraft, 
carried on by skilled workmen using relatively simple tools, whose 
direct ancestors are recognisable in Mr. Briggs’s excellent illus- 
trations, drawn from ancient sources. But engineering, branching 
out from its parent stems of Civil and Military Engineering, has 
spread to a hundred practical sciences where technique has no 
early models, and no resemblances to the methods of the past. 
Engineering, as we most commonly use the phrase to-day, is the 
child of steam and electricity, of iron and steel, and of the 
revolutions in man’s power over nature which have made them 
the basis of modern industrialism. 

It is not surprising, then, that these two books have very 
different atmospheres. Mr. Briggs can tell his story under the 
calm eye of eternity, passing without any sense of abrupt 
transition from St. Sophia to St. Paul’s, or from a Roman 
aqueduct to a modern railway bridge of brick or stone. Messrs. 
Fleming and Brocklehurst live perforce, but scarce unwillingly, 
in a world where all is change, bustle and material progress. 
In chapter after chapter they lead the reader on from one 


conquest to another of man over matter, one discovery after 
” 
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HERMAN KLEIN 


“ A valuable contribution to musical history. It is impossible for 
a lover of music to read these interesting reminiscences without 
envying Mr. Klein his magnificent opportunities of hearing great 
musicians."—The Times. 12 Half-Tone Plates. 21s. net. 


From Red Sea to Blue Nile 


ROSITA FORBES 

“ Her adventures, which occupied three months, were as amazing 

as they were exciting. - Mrs. Rosita Forbes has a happy 

knack of conveying a good deal of sound information in the 
lightest possible vein."—Daily Graphic. 

61 Illustrations and a Map. 25s. net. 
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16 half-tone plates. 25s. net. 
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ALBERT B. ARMITAGE, CAPT. «.D., R.N.R. 
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soon.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

With Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Viscount INcucape, G.C.S.I. 

With half-tone frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 
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EDWARD F. STRANGE 
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another in the art of material metamorphcsis for man’s use. 
Docks, canals, railways, gasworks, steamships, aeroplanes, 
telegraphs, and wireless telegraphs, flit by in their moving picture 
of modern industrialism. We see the inventors at work, and at 
each new invention springs up a horde of workmen acquiring a 
new technique for its use. There is no tradition, almost no 
continuity, in the story of the modern world as it is seen by the 
modern engineer. One invention does, indeed, lead to another ; 
but their practical result is a whole series of scrappings alike of 
men and of things, as well as a whole series of new starts and 
great forward rushes of wealth on the crested wave of power. 

Yet, beside the giant crane which hoists his block of stone into 
its place, the mason still chips much in the ancient way. Some 
things stay fast even in this world of bustl>. The engineer never 
quite reaches his ideal of making man superfluous as an agent of 
production. Net that the builder can remain aloof from the 
development of engineering science. Has not the Weir house 
come to challenge in its most ancient fa-tress the supremacy of 
the building crafts ? We could, if we would, abolish the building 
craftsman altogether, and hand over his work entirely to the 
engineer, bidding iron and steel and concrete do wholly the ancient 
work of wood and brick and stone. 

We could ; but we shall not. For, great as are the material 
triumphs of the engineer, and great as may be the beauty of the 
perfectly adapted and smoothly working machine, there are 
values we want and can get still, only from the direct and indi- 
vidual work of the hands of men. Lord Weir does not live in a 
Weir house, however glorified. Nor would his workmen, if they 
could afford a better. 

Both Mr. Briggs and Messrs. Fleming and Brocklehurst have 
done well and competently what they set out to do. Their 
purposes indeed are not quite the same. Mr. Briggs gives us a 
history, not of building, but of the technique of the building 
crafts from age to age. Messrs. Fleming and Brocklehurst are 
concerned only incidentally with technique, and mainly with the 
social character and effects of the growth of engineering since 
the Industrial Revolution. Mr. Briggs illustrates with little 
pictures, excellent and excellently produced by the Oxford Press ; 
the historians of engineering illustrate mainly with dates and 
facts. Mr. Briggs, though his subject is plain building, and not 
the architectural art, deals in the poetry of life as it appears in 
the things of everyday. Messrs. Fleming and Brocklehurst d: al 
in plain prose. Once more the contrast between the calm and 
permanent, and the hustling changefulness of the engineer. 
A study in contrasts, and, underlying it, the profoundest conflict 
of philosophies in the whole world. 


SMALL TOWN HISTORY 


The L'fe of Abraham Lincoln. By Wititam G. Barton. Two 
vols. Arrowsmith. 36s. 


Carlyle declared that Harriet Martineau’s description of Daniel 
Webster warming his coat-tails before the fire was worth all her 
generalisations about the American Constitution. Even Carlyle’s 
passion for details would have been sated before he came to the 
end of the thousand odd pages of Mr. Barton’s massive volumes. 
It is, of course, important to correct inaccuracies in previous 
biographies and supplement existing information, but facts, like 
other things, have only a relative value, and to loose them in 
devastating avalanches, without regard for their significance, is 
more likely to move readers to wrath than admiration. The 
greatness of Lincoln is beyond dispute, but this greatness is not 
explained by elaborating with endless and irrelevant details the 
life stories of his kith and kin to the third and fourth generation. 

When he was elected President. Lincoln declared that his 
early career could be condensed into a single line: “‘ The short 
and simple annals of the poor.”’ ‘* That’s my life,” he said, “and 
that’s al] you or anyone else can make out of it.””. He reckoned 
without hero-worshippers like Mr. Barton, who have reared 
nominally in his honour a memorial pyramid that would have 
crushed al] interest out of the record of a smaller man. Little 
as there is to be got out of the Lincolns themselves. there is stil] 
less in their connections, the Hawkses and Sparrows. Yet it is 
Mr. Barton’s proudest boast that he alone of all Lincoln’s bio- 
graphers interviewed one of the Sparrows, whose chief title to 
fame as a family, apart from the fact that an ancestor married 
Nancy Hanks and adopted her illegitimate child Lucy, Lincoln’s 
mother, appears to be that their local paper, the Anderson News, 
sometimes contains twenty items in a single issue, referring to 
births, marriages and week-end visits of the Sparrow clan. 

Mr. Barton has several allusions to ‘“ small-town gossip,” 
apparently without the slightest suspicion that his own volumes 


a; 


are an admirable example of such gossip parading ag hi 

He gets as excited about the debts left by the doctor who attenda! 
at Lincoln's birth as ahout the Gettysburg speech: and t 

he tells us “‘ no records exist of the sufferings of the Lincolns 
on account of the unusual climatic conditions” of the Vear 
the family left Kentucky, he ransacks the weather records of 
Massachusetts to illustrate what the temperature might hay 
been in Indiana. Mr. Barton has more than one crow to pluck 
with Mr. John Drinkwater, who should have known that th 
Lincoln parlour at Springfield had been ‘* modernised with 4 
hot-air stove,” and that the future President’s neighbouy 
‘““might have chewed tobacco and spat into the open fire, if 
there had been one, but they would not have smoked,” 

It is easy to adopt a loftily superior attitude to Mr, Barton, 
yet the horrible suspicion intrudes that a couple of centuries heng 
schools of history may place him on a pedestal beside his her, 
By that time the fact that Mrs. Lincoln ‘“ was never sure her 
husband would use the butter-knife and not reach for butte 
with his own knife ” will have become as important as a first-han¢ 
account of the table manners of Oliver Cromwell would be to-day. 
One can almost conjure up the thesis that some students of gp 
era that does its travelling by air will evolve to illustrate thy 
effect of railways on the social and political life of the nineteent) 
century from the picture Mr. Barton gives of Lincoln on his 
departure from Springfield roping the family trunks with his ow, 
hand for despatch to the station, and tacking to them cards upon 
which he had written, ** Lincoln, Executive Mansion, Washing. 
ton.” Why should it be more laudable to dig amongst medieval 
records than amongst the tax-rolls of American towns in the 
‘fifties ? To unearth, as Mr. Barton has done, no fewer than 
thirty-three variants of the name ‘“ Lincoln” from the State 
papers of Massachusetts is to display the same zeal for research 
that wins applause when it is devoted to elucidating the house. 
hold accounts of a Tudor noble. If we are to understand a 
statesman obviously he must be shown in accurate relationship 
to the circumstances in which he worked, but the defect of Mr. 
Barton and those who pursue his method is that the background 
overwhelms the man. 


THE MIRROR OF VENUS 


Ovid: The Mirror of Venus. Translated by F. A. Waren, 
Broadway Translations. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Ovid is perhaps the least translatable of all Latin poets, 
because his peculiar qualities are precisely those which suffer 
most in the process of translation. That Mr. Wright under- 
stands Ovid the man is shown by his excellent preface, the best 
part of a not very satisfactory book ; but Ovid the man is 9 
much less interesting and important than Ovid the artist that 
it is a pity Mr. Wright cannot do as much justice to his style as 
he does to his ideas. The trouble. of course, arises to a great 
extent out of the fundamental difference between the Latin 
and the English languages ; how is an analytical language tu 
suggest Ovid’s elegant conciseness and the elastic rhythm of his 
phrases ? If you turn his elegiac couplets into lyrical stanzas 
with short lines and frequent rhymes, you achieve rapidity but 
sacrifice richness of content ; if, on the other hand, you try to 
say as much as Ovid says you are outdistanced from the start. 
The more serious elegiac pieces, such as the Heroides and some 
episodes from the Fasti, Mr. Wright renders in heroic couplets, 
but in the heroic couplets not of Pope, but of William Morris. 
As might be expected, the pace suffers severely ; where Ovid 
skips Mr. Wright plods. A single couplet will do for an example; 
this is how he translates the first two lines of the Heroides: 

This letter to Ulysses now I send, 

My laggard spouse, that so he quickly wend 

His journey home: there is no need to write 

In answer ; come yourself and glad my sight. 
Now listen to Ovid : 

Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulixe : 

Nil mihi rescribas attinet; ipse veni. 
Ovid’s Penelope really does sound impatient; Mr. Wright's 
with her “ laggard spouse,” does not. But he can do much 
better. He translates the sprightly verses about the importunate 
husband [Am. I, iv., 1—10] into a bouncing anapestic measure 
which gives a good idea of the original ; and he has the happy 
thought of doing the famous poem, “ Militat omnis amans .- - - 
in the metre of Locksley Hall. The rendering of the story of 
Faunus [Fast. II, 305—358] in the manner of Don Juan Is 
appropriate and clever pastiche of Byron, but an inadequate 
translation of Ovid ; «it is nothing like brisk enough. When 
Ovid’s own tempo slows down the translator finds it easier to 
. 
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THE DRIFTING COWBOY 


Written and Illustrated by WILL JAMES. 

12s. 6d. net. 

Written in the graphic Cowboy lingo it records the 
adventures of a Cowboy named Bill. His experiences 
and wanderings give a marvellous picture of the life of 
the West and the people which are characteristic of it. 

“  . . Will James's sketches are * the real thing.’ ” 

—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 
”“ His present book is characteristically forceful and original.” 
—Scotsman. 
By the same Author. 


COWBOYS — NORTH AND SOUTH. 
12s. 6d. net. 


For the History of the Cowboy you should read 


THE COWBOY. By P. A. ROLLINS. 
12s. 6d. net. 
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PuiLiP W. SERGEANT 


(Large illus. volume. 18/- net) 
By the author of “ Rogues and Scoundrels,” etc. 





In this entertaining book Mr. Sergeant sheds a 
fascinating light upon some intriguing and little- 
known chapters of history. His subject is a 
fascinating one, for he deals with some of the 
best-known liars, and concentrates upon the 
careers of Oates and Dangerfield and _ their 
respective circles, who were, surely, the most 
awful examples of unprincipled mendacity. 
Another of whom the author writes, in his usual 
witty style, is William Henry Ireland, who drew 
all fashionable London to Drury Lane to witness 
his pseudo-Shakespearean plays. 
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PAPUA OF TO-DAY: An Australian 
Colony in the Making. = Ready December 1st. 
By Sir HUBERT MURRAY, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant- 
Governor and Chief Judicial Officer of Papua. 
Demy 8vo. 300 pp. Many [Illustrations and five 
Maps. Cloth, 21s. 
Contents.—British New Guinea before 1907—Pygmy 
Papuan and Melanesian—Crimes and Criminals—Land— 
Labour— European Settlement— Recent Exploration — 
Native Administration. 


HAS POVERTY DIMINISHED ? 


Ready December 15th. 
By Professor A. L. BOWLEY, Sc.D., and Miss M. H. 
HOGG, M.A. 





Demy 8vo, 238 pp. Many Statistical Tables. 

Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
This book is a sequel to “Livelihood and Poverty,” 
and contains the result of investigations made in 1924 
into the economic conditions of working-class house- 
holds in various industrial towns. 


THE JEW IN DRAMA. Ready December 15th. 


By M. J. LANDA. 
Demy 8vo. 340 pp. Portrait of Richard Cumberland. 
’ Cloth, 12s. 6d 
Written by a well-known journalist, this book is a 
scholarly piece of historical and literary research in 
which much new light is thrown on the treatment of the 
Jew in drama. In addition to a thorough and analytical 
review of the British drama from the religious 
Mysteries to the present time, it contains chapters on 
the Continental drama in its relation to the Jew, the 
Music-hall, and a highly entertaining chapter on the 
vicissitudes of the Yiddish Theatre in England. 
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keep up with him ; his versions of the love stories in the Meta- 
morphoses are nearer in feeling to their originals than his render- 
ings of the elegiac pieces. Pygmalion’s prayer, for instance, 
[44. X, 274-6] comes out well: 
“If ye, O gods, can give all things, I pray, 
Give me as wife’’—he did not dare to say 
“*My ivory maid,” he only whispered low 
“One like my ivory maid on me bestow.” 
This has in some measure the ease and neatness of the original : 
“. . . si di dare cuncta potestis, 
sit coniunx, opto,” (non ausus “eburnea virgo”’ 
dicere) Pygmalion “similis mea” dixit ‘‘eburnae.”’ 


Finally, we would ask Mr. Wright to make two or three small 
alterations in the next impression: he gives no hint that the 
epistle of Sappho to Phaon is spurious; there could be no harm 
in mentioning this. Secondly, his translation of Am. III, ix. 
17-18 gives exactly the opposite meaning to what Ovid wrote. 
Last, the proper name of the Epistles of the Heroines is Heroides, 
not Heroide. 


WEATHER AND GAELIC 


The Cairngorm Hills of Scotland. By Seron Gorpon. 
15s. 

Since Mr. Seton Gordon's book does not attempt to follow any 
plan. and the pictorial! map, if it has any scale, leaves it for the 
reader to discover, we must suppose that it is not intended as a 
guide or topographical work. but for general reading. The 
writer himself seems to have felt the same uncertainty ; if he had 
decided less vaguely which he meant to do he would have done it 
very much better. As it is we have twenty-eight chapters more 
or less independent of one another and poaching freely, as the 
author admits, on one another’s ground. There are too many 
repetitions, far too little coherence and continuity, and too much 
weather and Gaelic. Gaelic in moderation would have given the 
book atmosphere, but when one has to gulp down anything up to 
eighty Gaelic proper names and their translations in the course 
of thirty lines the atmosphere becomes, to the southron at any 
rate, a little suffocating. In a work which does not profess to be 
a guide book it is uncalled for to mention the Gaelic name and 
elevation in feet of every little corrie and stream except where 
there is something else to say about it. In the same way we see 
clouds gather even over Chelsea, and we do not yet need to be 
reminded “ that the summer of 1921 was sunny and warm,” as 
the author very mildly expresses it. Mr. Seton Gordon's 
description of Scottish scenery and views are in our own opinion 
the most delightful things in his book, for without any tedious 
word-painting he conveys the immense distances and the almost 
universal clarity of atmosphere to perfection. We are far from 
finding fault with that, or with the free description of the weather, 
for on the high hills weather is more important than place as a 
factor in the experience. But there is too much tendency to let 
the description of weather become an obsession and forget about 
the rest. The author has an exceedingly tantalising way of 
giving a long meteorological account, and then barely mentioning 
some very interesting fact which he ought to have told us all 
about. For example, he found a dead robin in April in the snow 
by the Pools of Dee—about 2,800 feet above sea level. But he 
simply says that it “ had evidently been overcome on migration 
by drifting snow and intense cold,” and brings the chapter to 
an end, without even telling us whether he put it down as a 
migrant simply on account of the place and elevation or if the 
robin is exclusively a summer visitor thereabouts. He alludes to 
the capercailzie as “ driving away the blackgame from the wood- 
lands,” and goes on to another subject as if there were nothing 
else to say about it. He deals more adequately with the almost 
perpetual snows of Garbh Choire Mor and shows some reason for 
believing that moss still survives underneath them since heaven 
knows how long ago. There are many instances of the mischief 
wrought by collecting. All the golden eagles eyries are robbed 
annually, since the collectors pay the gamekeepers £5 a clutch for 
their eggs. 

There are twenty-eight photographs, those of the snow scenes 
being unpleasantly harsh with an unnatural black and white ; 
the pictures of the golden eagle and ptarmigan are as good as the 
limitations of the camera will permit. 

For the rest there is plenty of interesting information about 
the scenery of the hills, their history and folk-lore, birds, animals 
end plants. The author mentions a certain Sandy Macdonald who 
lived some way up the long hill pass through the Cairngorms, but 
crossed it for the first time last summer at the age of sixty-five. 
He also says that it is a very rare event for any native of the dis- 


Cassell. 
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trict now to undertake the sixteen-mile walk. We should hav 
liked to hear a little more than incidental allusions to these same 
inhabitants. 

Mr. Seton Gordon has thrown away a magnificent Opportunity 
through sheer unskilfulness in the handling of his matter, His 
book as it stands is interesting, even outstanding among natu, 
books, but with a little clear thinking in advance and some 
coherent idea, however discursive, to hold his readers’ interest 
might have been quite twenty times better. With his unequalig 
knowledge of the Highlands and its people, legends, and wild 
creatures and his clear natural style, he is in a better position thy 
any man living to achieve the classic which has yet to chal 
the supremacy of Charles St. John’s Wild Sport and Natug 
History in the Highlands. 















SHORTER NOTICES 
The Evolution of Provincial Finance in British India. By BR 


AMBEDKAR. King. 15s. 

The Constitution of 1919, with the system of Diarchy, has brought 
the provincial and central Governments of India into a new relatig 
in which finance is an all-important question. Mr. Ambedkar, them 
fore, has a timely theme. He starts with the institution of th 
Imperial system of Indian administration, in 1833, and follows th 
development of the provincial system—budgets by assigned revenng 
and shared revenues—down to the important changes wrought by 
the new Constitution. Mr. Ambedkar was formerly professor 
political economy in the Sydenham College, Bombay. He write 
with evident mastery of his intricate subject. The book has a brie 
introduction by Professor Seligman, of Columbia University, New 
York. 

The Industrial Evolution of India. By D. R. Ganon. Milfoni 
7s. 6d. 

At first glance it might seem that the graduate of an Indian University, 
setting out to secure the degree of M.Litt. (Cantab.), would choose fe 
his thesis almost any subject rather than the industrial evolution d 
India in recent times. But a second glance would show that Mr 
Gadgil has been well advised, for his work may be taken as evidence 
that Indian graduate students in England to-day are making rapid 
strides. This study begins in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It covers the stages of agricultural depression and prosperity and 
the important changes that have taken place since 1880 in Indias 
industry, and the conditions of the urban worker. Mr. Gadgil bas 
read thoroughly, and his command of English is remarkable. He 
has produced a thesis that could well be used as a model for his fellow 
students. 


The Journal of his First Voyage to America. By CunisToPum 
Co_umsus. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 

It is difficult to understand how a volume of this kind can be issued 
nowadays to the English public. The plain title, with Columbe 
himself given as author, will be considered sensational by many 
people. One can hear them exclaiming, ‘“‘ Columbus’s own journal of 
the voyage: why did no one tell us about it?" The book has bea 
printed, attractively, in.America. It has a brief general introduction 
by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, one of the best of American critics. But 
there is no introduction explanatory of the text (which, as Mr. Broots 
says casually, “has been subjected, like every other ancient story, 
to the higher criticism ’’), and although there is a section at the end 
labelled ‘‘ Notes,” it consists, not of notes as the word is commonly 
understood, but of letters to Columbus and other supplementay 
matter. The English reader, therefore, is left without any explanati® 
as to the original log of the most momentous voyage ever made o 
the relation of the present journal to Columbus, As a matter of fact, 
it was transcribed by Las Casas, the friend of Columbus and te 
famous historian of the Spanish Conquest of America, who incorpo 
it in his history and presumably “wrote it up” for the purpose. | 
lished first in 1825, the text of Las Casas was translated into admirable 
English by Samuel Kettell and published at Boston in 1827. Itis 
this version that Mr. Van Wyck Brooks now introduces, and Jarrolds 
publish on this side, without a page of annotation to apprise 
English reader as to the romantic road by which it has come. — 
outward voyage occupied seventy-one days, the return forty-eight 
The journal is full, and makes delightful reading. It omits the dit 
agreeable features of the voyage, which the modern reader 
of course value. When Columbus gets among the Western islandet, 
we are repeatedly told of their beauty and cordiality and pleasaat 
manners. Las Casas is the fundamental authority for the horw# 
of the subsequent story of conquest and exploitation. 


Bygone England: An Anthology. Selected by W. H. Connis# 
Harrap. 3s. 6d. ' 

The thirty-seven passages which Mr, Cornish has arranged in sevea 
sections from battles to sports make a very readable book, which -< 
give the spur needed to get the young mind over the dullness 
history. The idea of including fiction instead of memoirs or a 
first-hand documents may shock some teachers, but the spect 
given are both bright and informative. Mr. Cornish, whose 
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The 11 _CAR 4-Door tS £245 


LL CLYNO CARS have an atmosphere of pro- 
nounced quality and individuality; that is one 
reason why the 11 h.p. 4-door Saloon is proving 
such an irresistible attraction to the discriminating 
motorist, 
Fitted with an engine that develops over 25 brake h.p., 
it is just as much a car for Touring as for Town work. 
The following Clyno Saloon Car 
features are worth remembering: 


4-Wheel Brakes. Right-hand Gear and 
Phenomenally Light Brake Control. 
Steering. Winding Windows. 
Easy Gear Change. Adjustable front seats. 
rb Suspension. Ample head and leg room. 
ide Doors. Economical Maintenance. 


RQUIPMENT: Electric Self-Starter, Electric Lighting (5 

lamps), Speedometer, Eight-day Clock, Bulb Horn, Spare 

Petro! Can and Holder, “77 Tee and Tyre, Petrol Gauge 

(F.W.B. Models), and Set of 

= ll h.p. PRICES 
—h from £162 - 10 
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With Seaplane and 
Sledge in the Arctic 


ty GEORGE BINNEY 


(Handsome volume with 40 illus. 
21/- net.) 


Thrills and adventures abound in this 
vividly-written account of the 1924 
Oxford University Arctic Expedition. 
The author has organised three Oxford 
expeditions in the course of the last 
four years, and he has woven into his 
graphic story a mass of interesting 
information upon all manner of sub- 
jects. A special feature of the book is 
the collection of illustrations from 
photographs taken by members of the 
expedition. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 


(Publishers), Ltd., 
Paternoster Row. 
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\/ THECLYNO ENGINEERING CO. (1922) Ltd. 
5 WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ints London Showrooms: 
ROOTES LTD., 141 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Rootes Service Works: 
Lodge Filace, John’s Wood ot N.W. 8. 
KF. Lookers, Ltd. 
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An Oxford Sectional 
Bookcase will enhance 
| the appearance of any 
| room, great or small. 
| From one section you 
=] Can start now to build 
a Bookcase to suit 
any future require- 
ments. Each section 
is joined neatly and 
oe Ally i by practically 
invisible joints. 
As shown at Wembley, 
Ideal Homes, and 


= d to-day for Handsome [Illustrated o- 2.2 
“Catalogue Free and Post Paid, other Exhibitions. 


Wm. BAKER &Co., Ld 
Piteary” OXFORD. 


Specialists, 
London Agents: Dulau & Co., 


(4 ret fru tewnden Sectional Bookcase 


Square, W. 1. 
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RECENT CATALOGUES. 


No. 205. Miscellaneous Literature, including 
Modern First Editions. 
No. 206. Philosophy and. Theology. 
? No. 207. Remainders (New Books reduced 
BABY GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS ‘ in Price; suitable for Christmas 
Deferred Payments accepted and delivery 4 Presents). 
arranged on receipt of the first payment. Copies of above catalogues will be sent post free on application. 
JAMES THIN, 54, 55 & 56, South Bridge, 
> 























Any make of Piano taken in part payment. 


4A FEW SLIGHTLY USED PIANOS 
AT REDUCED PRICES AVAILABLE. 














THREE CENTURIES OF wmoss OF WHEAT, FLOUR ane 





BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
By JOHN KIRKLAND, Nationa! ‘anes toe, we Borough Road, Londen, 
6.&. May be ordered aan aay ecehestien, or trom the Author, price 


RADE HO OE ORR OTE » Post free 
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shows his real interest, has been well treated by owners of copyrights, 
and has gone rather outside the usual lines. He gives us Horace 
Walpole caught by a highwayman, Leigh Hunt in his excellent and too 
little-known Autobiography, John Stow on sports, and Dr. Jessopp 
on the monkish life. Washington Irving on Christmas has become 
very familiar. An American, he learnt enough from Addison and the 
British Museum to become a standard representative of old English 
sentiment. 


Tell Me Another. By Lorp AnerpeeNn. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Lord Aberdeen knows many good stories and is an excellent 
raconteur, s0 although many, probably most, of those told in these 
pages have been told before many times, they are so arranged as to be 
useful for speakers seeking apt illustrations to argument or cheerful 
sallies to brighten their after-dinner oratory. Lord Aberdeen opens 
his book with a consideration of the pun as a branch of wit, but does 
not make quite as good a case for it as can be made. He quotes the 
gibe of Sir William Harcourt, apropos the pride of birth of Sir Rainald 
Knightley : 

* And Knightley, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of his birth.” 
But omits a better one: Lamb’s free paraphrase of “Lycidas’’ on 
the brewer drowned in one of his own vats: 
“*Unwept, unmourned, floating upon 
his own watery beer.” 
and that defence of the temporary officer’s Charlie Chaplin moustache, 
implied in the question why should we not 
“Give to hairy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.” 


For the rest, however, Lord Aberdeen has a capital selection of 
stories under such headings as “Scottish Humour,” “‘Wit Amongst 
the Clergy,” ‘Travellers’ Tales,” and so on. Here and there we 
find some stories given a later attribution than is just, but as time 
passes origins are forgotten and old tales are revived as new. The 
oldest jest in the world will always be news to someone. The stories 
are linked together by a racy commentary and entertaining personal 
experiences. 

The Tracking of K.K. By Doucias Grey. Skeflington. 7s. 6d. 

This is an American detective story, with all the defects and merits 
of that particular type of fiction. Its chief fault is that the villain 
of the piece is recognisable as such at sight, so that his ultimate 
exposure is no surprise. Its secondary faults are the mazes of secret 
rooms in which the criminals conduct their operations, and the strange- 
ness and inconsequence of much that the detectives do in the course 
of their investigations. Its merits are pace and the excitement 
aroused by many of the incidents. It must be catalogued, however, 
with the tales that seem to be the outcome of mass production, with 
interchangeable parts, in which American writers seem to specialise. 


THE CITY 


HE next two or three weeks will witness a flood of appeals 
for capital, a few of which will be attractive. Among 
these is undoubtedly the German 7 per cent. Potash Bonds, 

which I believe is going to be issued at 95, and compares very 
favourably with the German 7 per cent. Loan, quoted at 102}. 
The numerous artificial silk issues should be given a wide berth, 
wherever they relate to the starting of new works. No company 
of this description could come out under better auspices than 
the Rayon Manufacturing Company, Ltd., did a few months 
ago, the chairman of which is Sir Sydney Skinner, the chairman 
of John Barkers, yet the £1 7} per cent. preference shares can 
be bought at 14s., which is probably a much better bargain 
than the shares of any of the new undertakings that are being 
offered. As to the numerous rubber issues, considerable care 
should now be taken, as some very poor estates are being 
marketed. One company, however, that is being offered early 
next week stands out as exceptionally good. This is the 
Sungei Tiram Rubber Estates, which appears under the best 
auspices, and, with rubber at 2s. 6d. per Ib., shows a profit 
equivalent to 80 per cent. on the capital for its first year. The 
shares are issued at par, and will, of course. be enormously over- 
subscribed. Among existing shares, one of the cheapest and best is 
Victoria (Malaya), which has been frequently mentioned in these 
notes ; the rise in this share has not nearly kept pace with that 
in others, which is perhaps due to the fact that it is in the denomi- 
nation of 6d. It can be picked up at about 2s. 4d., and if it were 
a 2s. share, the price would probably be in the neighbourhood of 
12s. The company is a very fine producer, and I consider the 
share to be one of the most attractive purchases at the present 


time. 
* & * 


There seems to be some germ in the air which is causing violent 
disagreement among the members of the Boards of important 





ae 
companies. The British North Borneo (Chartered) Compan; 
Board is hopelessly divided as to the amount that should be 
charged to capital account in respect of certain items Of expey. 
diture. Hitherto that account has been debited with railway 
renewals, as well as a proportion of salaries, steamers’ sybgia: 
emigration charges and other recurrent expenditure, The 
majority of the Board now proposes that revenue 
should be charged with these items, which, of course, would meg 
less money for dividends. Some important personalities 
involved, the minority including the President, Sir Wet 
Ridgeway, and the mutter is to be submitted to the shareholder 
decision. Then the British Celanese, Ltd., has dismissed from 
its Board the Belgian artificial silk expert who represented th 
Cellulose Holdings and Investment Company, and a 
quarrel is brewing there. The bankruptcy of a prominent p| 
has resulted in a complete reorganisation of the Board of th 
British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd. Lord Buckmaster is ny 
chairman, and among his colleagues there is only one name tha 
usually does not augur well for shareholders. 


= x x 


Apropos of my previous remarks on American oil companie, 
my latest advices are that the year 1925 will show 
improved earnings over 1924. Up to the middle of November, 
no less than 25 of the important oil companies have increase 
their dividends. Among these are the following, the amount 
named being per shure : 


INCREASED DIVIDENDS. 


Associated Oil .. $1.50 to $2.00 Pacific Oil - - $2.00 to $3.0 
California Petro- 

leum - 175 to 2.00 Pennok Oil - 150to 2.0 
General  Petro- Phillips Petro- 

leum - 2.00 to 3.00 leum «+ 2.00to 3.0 
Imperial Oil) .. 3.00 to 4.00 Shell Union .. 1.00to 1# 
Pan American .. 4.00 to 6.00 

% * + 


One interesting result of the rise in the price of rubber is that 
that article now equals in value sugar as a product of the Dutch 
East Indies. A question in the House of Commons last week 
elicited the statement that the imports into the United State 
of rubber from the British East Indies and the United Kingdom 
for the first eight months of the present year were valued at 
$173,500,000, as against $81,700,000 for the first eight months 
of 1924. Assuming, which is more than probable, that imports 
up to the end of the year continue at the same rate, and that 
two-thirds of the value is profit, one arrives at a total of something 
like £35,000,000 of profit, to British producers of rubber ship- 
ments to the United States, which justifies the broad statement 
that America is paying in the shape of profits on British-owned 
rubber the equivalent of the interest we have to pay her on o# 
debt. A. Emit Davies. 
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for 
XMAS AND THE NEW YEAR 


Ap illustrated List sf the Newest Books to suit all tast 
and Girls, and Picture Books an 
for the Youngsters. 


Post Free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY Ltd., 


63a STRAND, W.C.2. (opposite Bush House). This shop 
io be open until 5 o'clock on Saturdays, Dec. 12 aa 19. 
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gS O from CAPT. E. B. B. 
e ee TOWSE, V.C., CBE. 


The Blind Chairman of the National Institute for the Blind 
(Registered wader the Blind Persons Act. 1920.) 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY E trea Ture. 


| | The Laget British Mutual Life Office. P ior Sind 2 Tyalion 
- £8,300,000 4h MH. 04 f wont Jp Vaank. 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 0 

: ue ison. 


—Bowurne’s Insurance Directery. 








Annual Income - 


hie - - £56,000,000 





| world from the policy-holders’ 





Apply for Prospectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


Unde que oAlings 











Address: CAPTAIN E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
National Institute for the Blind 
224 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1, England 

















Next Week’s Issue 


INCLUDE 
A SUPPLEMENT 
DEALING WITH 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOOKS 




















Choy? Sdburys 


the chocolates with delicious centres 


ase Cadbury O% @ALRE EECA OF CmOCOLATE 














NOW READY 
NDEX to VOL. XXV. of THE NEW 
STATESMAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on 
request. To other readers, One Shilling, pust free. 
—Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. | 

















Impeccable taste demands 


DeReszke 


‘The Cigarette for the Few 








J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86 PICCADILLY. W.1 
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TRAINING CENTRES 




































UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of 
Political Science tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary 
£1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later 
than first post on January 22, 1926, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel Chair 
of Accountancy and Business Methods tenable at the London School 
of Economics. Salary {1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must 
be received not later than first post on January 21, 1926, by the 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


VV ANTED.—Educated Woman, willing to do domestic work, 
as housemother for country cottage in Sussex; four London boys; 
new experiment.—Apply Box 151, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES, MEETINGS, ETC. 


THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAMA for VILLAGE and SCHOOL 
PRODUCERS is being arranged by the above Society at 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, from August 21st—September 6th, 

1926. Classes in PRODUCTION, ACTING, VOICE TRAINING, 
etc., will be taken by Miss GWEN LALLY and Mrs. GIBSON, in 
DANCING by Miss MAUD DOUIE. There will also be special classes 
in HISTORICAL COSTUME and TUDOR and STUART DANCES. 

As the School will probably be a large one, early application is 
advisable, and further particulars may be had, early in the New Year, 
from : THE HON. SECRETARY, VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY, 15 Peckham 
Road, S.E. 5. 

















SCHOLARSHIPS 
INCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


BOARDING HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP. VALUE {so A YEAR. 

The Annual Examination for the above will be held on March roth, 11th and 12th, 
1926, at the School, for entrance in the following September. All particulars and a 
detailed syllabus can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. Entries cannot 
be received after January 31st. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Jan. 16th.—_ WORLD TOUR, 5 months, visiting CEYLON, MALAY, 
JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
jee. 22nd.—_ EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
arch 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


OTEL CUNSTANCE, 23 LANCASTER GaTE. 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing south. Within @ stone’s 
throw of, and overlooking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 
charmingly furnished on the lines of a private house. 

Gas fires and teleph in all bed 

Good food, and cooking. 

Self-contained suites, by arrangement. 

LI 

















Terms from 3} guineas weekly. From 128. 6d. a day. 
From &s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance). 
Teleph : Padding 6178 (Manageress 8083). 








REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


. | ‘HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well ae Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect a, fireproof floors, te one, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. ull tariff on application, 
Teleg : “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 











OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst BKoarding house, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—App!y Miss K. M. Exuis. 


Ls 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


. [ ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lan 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are traings 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics og the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, be 

Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 
(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of Londons ta the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language 
to Noo-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over {700 are a ded ly to stud Of the College 
ts., by ts. 40. Prospectus 
For full particulars y to the SecreTary, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Laws, &.C. 4. 


ONTESSOR! PREPARATORY TRAINING  CUUKSE 


DrrecTorR: CLAUDE A. CLAREMONT, B.Sc, 
Studio House, Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3. 














A COURSE OF TRAINING (TWO YEARS) PREPARATORY TO pe 
MONTESSORI'S TRAINING COURSE. 


Observation in Montessori classes, elementary and advanced, Practice work, 
Lectures on Physiology, Hygiene, Psychology, ete. Cultural subjects, Physics 
Culture, Games, Handwork, etc. 

(Transferred from St. Christopher, Letchworth). 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), EB. 1— 

UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 2s. a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 

Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Studests— 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Garde 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. M 
M.A.; Treasurer, Mtr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarship, 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCE. 





’ 





Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hom, 
Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations, 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STREET, W. I. Mayfair 3797. 


SCHOOLS 


yg SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education o a 

efficient Secondary S ho 1. Head M’stress: Miss B M. Bager. B.A Prepata- 
tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Univer-ities. Juniot Shod 
and Boarding Huuse for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholat- 
ships for girls onder 14 years of age 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Ester Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGB. 














C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Wel 
qualified staff. Principal: TuHzopora E. CLARK. 


M4 LTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmic, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 . above 
sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated im {ts ows grounds 
of 15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, bappy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years é=. 

The teaching is hased largely on Montessori system combined with the most a 

methods of modern education. — Full particulars from the Principal, 

MILDRED STEELE. 



















SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence. 
Comfortable country house. Large rooms, library. Centra) heating. Con- 
stant hot water Meatless diet. Access by "bus to Shanklin and all parts of 

the islead.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms h. and c, 
water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mr and Mrs. Masstncuam, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


] hg tg yr ag ag GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 


Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Merry 
Xmas party.—Mrs. H Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 








HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Backs. 
—Good general education on _ natural lines. Principles of 17 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparatiogs ! 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
Frenck, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, ~ 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys an 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NrcHois and Miss J. S. Manvt 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS— 
A Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 


—— 
—— 















T° ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEW STATESMAN it is 
mecessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place es definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal! Subscription costs :— 
Year post free ... ooo eee eee ow «=: 508. Od. 
Six Months _,, eee ose ove eco eee 1Se. Od. 
Three Months .,, - om ose om eee ens 7s. 6d 
and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
R the advertisement columns of that journal for the ba = 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisemen 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Nimepence per —— ve 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line sho ode 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application he 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Qo 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LITERARY 
£200 CASH — CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full particulars 


— free.—Address: Mr. ARTHUR StocKweLL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 









































NERVE COMPRESSION 
AS CAUSE OF DISEASE 


Equalised Distribution of Nerve Force 
Achieved by Spinal Adjustive Treatment. 





ALL healing systems are veering Such is the real history of the 
towards recognition of the vital %¢velopment of many serious maladies, 
* This being so, it follows that in all 

truth that nervous disorders are  -ases wherein the distribution of Nerve 
the primary cause of most, if not Power can be equalised by the removal 
all, diseases. of pressure from the Spinal Nerves, 
every malady which has arisen by 

Spinal Adjustive Treatment reason of such pressure can be cured 
seeks to remedy these disorders %» an adjustment of the Spinal Bones. 
in those numerous cases wherein Chiropractic Spinal Adjustive Treat- 
the unsuspected cause is pressure a es - ab ye bh cas we 
. evering maipilace ina ones tnt 

on the Spinal Nerves. aoe coainen® Fai holds i es 
Such pressure arises through sufferers from Asthma, Catarrh, Goitre, 
certain of the Spinal Bones being Weak Heart, Chronic Indigestion, 


: Th Biliousness, Nervous Debility, Gout, 
out of correct alignment. e Rheumatism, and many other so-called 


Spinal Nerves, branching in pairs “incurable” or obstinate complaints, 
(31 in all) from the Spinal Cord, the almost certain assurance of com- 
pass out from the interior of the plete cure when the original and still 
2 operating cause is nerve compression 
Spinal Column through small which is amenable to this method of 
openings between the Spinal treatment. 


Bones. When any of these bones Chirepractic Spinal Adijustive 
are slightly out of place the open- Treatment is given personally by 


ings are reduced in size. The ficated Doctor of Chiropractic), at 
nerves shrink proportionately; the 8 fully equipped Chiropractic Con 
he fs - guliing Reoms, No. 20, Mansion 
distribution of nerve force falls Heuse Chambers, 11, (Queen Victoria 
below the normal; with failing Street, | London, oS short 
‘ : : : explanatory iropractic te 
power, function becomes impaired men only every Wednesday at 5 Om. 
at the Nerve End; and with Admission Free. Fifteen minuies* 
impaired function various ailments Free sonninte on erey’* one 
: : Thursday hone 1 
creep in and establish themselves petween the hours of 12—5.39 p.m. 
in the organs and tissues. (Saturdays excepted). 


Literature Free on request, if this paper is mentioned, otherwise 3d. in stamps 
must be enclosed. 








ELOCUTION AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Voice Control and Breathing; Reading, Reciting, and Gesture; Phonetics and 
pecch Defects. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS 


in the above subjects are given by 


MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


CAuthor of ‘ Speaking in Public,’ ‘ Elocution in the Pulpit,’* Outlines of Speeches.) 
Terms forwarded: 401 STRAND, W.C. 2 (Opposite Hotel Cecil.) Tel.: 6697 Gerrard 









































» 37 Lam London. Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. No 
ts are t — Ot dished 1898. 
Th) (le es 
tice on the EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
etball, be L Booklet free —Regent Institute, r3J Victoria St., Londoa, S.W. t. 
———— —————7™_™ : 
GE poss. os Machen’s Works, “ Caerleon "’ Edit., 9 vols., 
P Bis: 5 $8., pub. £9 98.; Cook 25 Great Houses of France, £3 38.; Oscar 
Works, Bait. de Luxe, 1908, 14 vols.. {19 ; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
or sc , us aith Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols. 
le qv ty: 38. ; oun of Monsieur D’ Artagnan, trans by Nevill, 3 vols., 24s. 
the [UR The Revolt of et ang illus by nn gy ng? Von —" oo 
t of Religion, 2 vols., 308.; Brangwyu, The Pageant en 
id Language eo 2 ome Paris, Large pa £2 28.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., 
of the iets Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18tb Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, 
College, The Uncollected W ork of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 28; Punch, , vois., 
re Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 1910, fro 10s. rele 
Lat Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, £6 tos. Campbetl’s Li 
—z urs. Siddons, extra ius ‘with 350 Portraita, etc., 4 ‘vols., 1834, £21; Frazer 
™ 3 Bough, 12 vols., {7 108.; Balzac Physiology of Ma rriage, 168., pub., 42s. ; 
CUUKSR. oie in Richard Burton by bis wife, 2 vols., 189 3, £2 28.; Burton’s I) Penta- 
ue - of the Tale of Te 2 vols, 1893, £6 68. ; ; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First 
sam ‘gait, 1839, £3 108. Pickwick Papers, dust rated by Semour and Phiz, 
oy ptition, 1837, -. 29. ; Buster Hum brey’s Clock, 1840, 1st Edition, 4 vols, 
Armstrong's Peter de Wint, 1888, {4 43.; D’ Alviella's Migration of Symbols, 
’ TO De we 10s. ; Balfour's Life of St tevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 28., 1902; Bewick’s 
pods ond rupeds, 3 vols., calf gilt, {2 tos., 1811-16; Bradbury's History of 
7] Plate 1912, £3 $8.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., vo te 
actice work, Haaiitt’s Liber NF with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258 ; Boccaccio’ 
ts, Physica Ce me itenen, 1725, 8 reprint of the 1$27 edition, fine copy, £5 $8.; Hoffmann’ . 
Weird Toles, Mus. 2 vols, 1885, £4 108. ; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols, 1894, {2 2. 
Jiyou want @ book and have failed to find t it elkewhere, try me ‘Tam the most expert 
was fades extast. BOOKS WANTED.— Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, 
), EB. tm Bf geves oi the Wor d, 2 vols. —BAKER'’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, john B ght Street, 
NEERING for Drojngham 
ook BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
B Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; Balzac’s 
Novels in English, 58 Vols., £12 ; Trollope's Barchester Novels, 
$ Vols, 258.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatiey, 10 Vols., best edit., £7; : 
HOUSE, § (meron Etchings, 428. ; — Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 78. 
~~ Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols. lus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues free. * wed 
Scholarships, § and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
e Principal, § gmall parcels of books purchased.— HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 
\., Hons., 
TO BE LET AND WANTED 
3. 
3 ORSALE.—The very attractive and pleasantly-situated Detached 
,. Residence known as “‘ Greenwood,” 21 Sollershott West, Letchworth ; contain- 
ing 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 large reception rooms, kitchen, scullery ; garage ; 
. large garden, with tennis court. Price £2,000 or nearest offer. —Apply Joun SuiLcocx, 
™ FAL, Estate Agent, 13 Station Road, Letchworth. 
Ser FLAT to let furnished, Chelsea, telephone, restaurant, daily 
IN. TRYM, service available, suit two, 48s. per week. Apply Walker, Tigh-na-rosan, 
cation as an 
A Prepata- ie 
anion Scbool INE NEW WORKSHOP TO LET.—732 ft. by 109 ft.—at the 
ce Scholar back of the Peasant Shop, 42 Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1.— 
Write Miss HaYLanp, at this address, or ‘phone Museum 7o2z. 
RTFORD. f |7ERY 1 ARGE beautiful STUDIO to Let. Bloomsbury: excel- 
lent top and side lighting; also electricity and gas. Pleasantly furnished. 
Newly reconstructed and redecorated. 3 gns. weekly, or 2} gns. for daytime 
3B. w. Write Harrison, 4 Milman Street, W.C. 1., or ‘phone Museum 9263. 
althy and \EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
ial attention nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-Iets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
sities. Well constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948, 
‘ROSS. MISCELLANEOUS 
late Head 
schoo! is te BACKHOUSE STRING QUARTET, Concerts on Thursdays, 
of | en December roth and 17th, 8.30, at 15 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. Admission 1s. 3d. 
nitiative 
Pro . 
- hmmics, FRENCH GIRL, 21, two baccalaureats and licences, seeks work 
oo ft, above lege or good school (boys or girls) as lecturer or assistante, with oppor- 
swe grounds omg! attending English lessons. Highest refs.—J. P., 46 Talbot Road, 
¢, N. 
——=— 
PPLES for Christmas. Finest English Blenheims. First size 
E PARK, §net 40 Ib. Seconds 16s. Carriage paid. —Mrs. LEARED, Elmstone Hardwick, 
of boarders. FT — 
ears of age. 
most recent OOKBINDING.—all styles and prices. Leather work. Xmas 
cipal, Miss Presents. Price list on application.—MIssES FIDpIAN and MORGAN, 119 
Holland Park Avenue, W. 11. 
——) eee 
n, Backs. REAL SAVING.—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., Turned 
of 17 a 2 Beanie te Tailored just like new.—Write for descriptive price list 
aratiogs i garments for free estimate, LONDON TURNING Co., Turning Specialists 
see Ste (Dept B R. 1), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. e collect. ‘Phone 
s and Girth 
NVILLB. 
—e R EAL HARRIS.— Lewis AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
GIRLS— a from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free on requesi, stating 
shmere ash Shades desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 
wes 6 y MUSIC BY MAIL. 
red to use E ERYTHING in Music.—Vocal, Instrumental, Educational. 
. pu sneer and Foreign. Largest Stock in London. —— RDOCHS, 23 Princes 
rtisements Street, Pa, +n bemmans Circus, and 463 Oxford Street, W. 
wr line pet 
should be ookrLates BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns— 
wed for 8 Write —— ee 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 
ion to the ; ee 
at Ques HO Pas Printing is GOOD Printing ! 








Sead for Hood's Attractive Catalogue.—SANBRIDE Pruss, Middlesbrough. 









TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPOR'ING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel Holborn 6182 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





AS MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 


Stenographer always available.—Miss ROBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VacaNT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 











All communications should be addressed Tak MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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** Compare the work.” — es 








You can see 
the difference 


£ een superior appearance of the 
Royal—the superiority of the 
work it does—is apparent at first 
glance ; its smooth, easy operation 
and quiet efficiency are apparent at 
first touch. 


Royal engineers, having produced a 
mechanically perfect writing machine, 
set themselves to do for the typewriter 
what electrical equipment, balloon 
tyres, four-wheel brakes and closed 
bodies have done for the ease, comfort 
and efficiency of the motor car. 


The culmination of this ideal is the 
modern Royal—not only a typewriter 
of mechanical precision, but a type- 
writer faster, capable of more work, 
easier to operate, frictionless, dust- 
protected and turning out corre- 
spondence, the very character of 
which indisputably stamps it as the 
typewriter without comparison. 


OYA 





TYPEWRITERS 


Head Office 
75, 75a, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4 
"Phone: Central 7484 (6 lines) 


There's a Royal Branch or Agent in 
every town in the United Kingdom. 



































FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Ach 
Chairman—Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor—Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 





; July 31, 1925 TO-DAY 

Capital : £106,415 £164,180 
Members : 1,920 2,879 
Investments : 136 161 
Reserves: £5,215 £10,000 


Dividends of 7 per cent. without deduction of tax 
paid since inception, and appreci sums placed to 
reserve. 














Booklet, “ What an Investment Trust Is.” and full list 
of investments held sent post free if mention is made of 
this paper on application to 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


To Protect the Small Investor. 
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Short Answer to Imperial 
Preference. 


Mr. Churchill and Economy. 
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